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FOREWORD 


Rumors of an imminent pact between the United States and Spain continue 
to emanate from Madrid and Washington, but the whole story has been so 
protracted that no one puts much credence in the various versions which are 
circulating. Whereas it seems clear that Franco has proved to be a 
difficult negotiator, he may now be forced to come to terms by the acute 
drought in the wheat-growing area and the need for U. S. surplus wheat. 
Nature has been capricious in Spain, and the olive country of the south has 
suffered from hailstorms. 


Portugal's traditional alliance with England and her new friendship with 
the United States are at last affecting the cultural pattern of the country. 
The study of French has declined, while there has been in the last year a 
steady increase in the number of Portuguese studying English grammar, 
literature and history. 


President Ruiz Cortines continues in his apparently sincere efforts to 
clean up the corruption which allegedly characterized the Aleman regime, and 
he has confiscated landholdings of four close friends of the former 
president. It may be that Ruiz Cortines is just following his principles. 
Perhaps he is shaking off his sponsor, Aleman, as Cardenas shook off Calles. 
Possibly public opinion in Mexico is so aroused by stories of widespread 
corruption that Ruiz Cortines felt it politically expedient to stage a reform 
movement. Mexico is likewise showing serious concern over the decline in the 
tourist trade, but the measures taken as yet to encourage it are 
insignificant and unlikely to have any substantial results. 


Guatemala has ended its fiscal year with a record $12 million trade 
balance, thanks to the high price of coffee. The U. S. consumer is thus in 
reality subsidizing a regime which shows singularly little affection for this 
country or for its capital investments. It should be said that the Guatemalan 
government is apparently trying to rid itself of Communists, but the motive 
for this purge is not clear. El Salvador has a spectacular plan to harness 
the energy of its volcanoes, but it remains to be seen if these plans are 
feasible. Honduras is making it more difficult for foreigners to enter the 
country, possibly in order to keep out undesirable Guatemalans. Nicaragua, 
like other Middle American dictatorships, is trying to ensure respectability 
by a flamboyant stand against Communism. President Remon of Panama continues 
in his efforts to extract more of a remuneration from the United States for 
the Canal Zone lease. This is the Suez situation in a minor key, since one 

or the aims of the Egyptian government is to extort higher tolls from foreign 
Shipping if the Suez Canal should fall into its hands. 


The various groups opposing Batista have made a pact at Montreal to fight 
together. The Cuban strong man feigns to be indifferent. Batista's position 
has been strengthened by an improvement in the sugar market. ‘he Haitian 
gourde will remain at the rate of five to the dollar, despite disturbing 
rumors of a devaluation. The Dominican government is circulating malicious 
pamphlets in English denouncing as little better than fellow-travellers many 
worthy U. S. State Department officials, notably John Moors Cabot, as weli as 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States. The aim is apparently to create in the United States an atmosphere of 
rumors against these officials, who would then be forced to resign under 
threat of a McCarthy investigation. It is hoped that the American public is 
Sane enough not to fall for such a plot. Puerto Rico shows none of this 
spirit, and the University at Rfo Piedras has just conferred an honorary degree 
On liberal Rexford Guy Tugwell. : | 


fA, 


Despite the Simpson Bill, relations between the United States and 
Venezuela remain good, thanks in part to the visit of Milton S. Eisenhower, 
who made Caracas his first stop on his tour of South America. In Colombia, 
the President's brother was presented with a Catholic demand that Protestant 
missionaries be kept out of Colombia. It is hard to justify the Catholic 
claim for a monopoly in Colombia, since the Catholic Church is allowed to 
function freely and to prosper in the United States, which is traditionally 


a Protestant country. 


Observers who believe in orderly and democratic processes of government 
are normally unfavorably impressed by the Latin American use of revolutions 
as a political device. However, they have greeted with real satisfaction the 
coup of Colombian General Rojas Pinilla; the brittle Falangista regime of 
inflexible Laureano Gémez had brought to the brink of chaos a country once 
respected for its political behavior. There has been a great détente 
throughout the country, but early hopes that Rojas Pinilla would bring about 
a quick return to an effective two-party system have been dampened by the 
eagerness of the Ospina Conservatives to acquire for themselves a political 
monopoly which might soon plunge Colombia back into the chaos from which it 


seemed to be emerging. 


The regime of Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador has been weakened by the 
decision of the Radical-Liberal Party to withdraw its support. While Ecuador 
carries on a systematic campaign of complaints against Peru, Bolivia has 
Started similar agitation to the south, accusing Peru not of border 
violations but rather of aiding and abetting Bolivian exiles. These anti- 
Peruvian campaings are undoubtedly being encouraged by Argentina, which views 
witn displeasure the rapprochement between the oarid regime and Brazil, which 
form a kind of pro-U.S. axis in South America. There are reliable reports 
that Aprista leaders have been gathering in Buenos Aires, where they are 
supported by the Perén regime. While Perén announces publicly his willingness 
to trade with Russia, Bolivia is working on a commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, which could use the mineral resources of the Andes. 


Buenos Aires is at present decorated with numerous red carpets. This 
color is most appropriate for the visiting Russian trade mission, while a 
lighter shade of pink should have been chosen to greet President Ibanez of 
Chile. The Argentine government would like to make the agreement with Chile 
as comprehensive as possible, while Chile is reluctant and would prefer to 
stress the purely commercial parts of the entente. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
received a cordial invitation to visit Buenos Aires, but he may have been 
disturbed by the color of the carpet on which he was to walk. The New York 
Times continues its running battle with Democracia; if a country may be judged 
by its newspapers, then certainly in this case the comparison is odious. 


After a long and bitter debate, the Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies has 
ratified the military assistance pact with the United States. However, the 
high-tariff lobby in this country has done much to alienate Uruguayan opinion, 
and pressure from Buenos Aires is causing the Montevideo government to regard 
the Argentines in exile there as a source of embarrassment. In isolated 
Paraguay, the principal problem at present is inflation. 


The economic life of Brazil is full of stresses and strains which are 
largely responsible for the recent changes in the cabinet. The most importart 
has been the replacement in the Ministry of Finance of Horacio Lafer by Oswaldo 


Aranha. Both are pro-American, but Lafer was a hard-headed banker and 
business-man determined to put an end to inflation, while Aranha is a 
politician and diplomat whose experience in economic affairs has been very 
limited. Perhaps it is hoped that Aranha's winning ways will obtain for 
Brazil American help which would save the cruzeiro. His first act as 
minister was to appoint Marcos de Souza Dantas as head of the Bank of 
Brazil's exchange department. Souza Dantas immediately issued a statement 
about plans to support the cruzeiro, which, he declared, would not be 
devalued. 


The Joint United States-Brazil Economic Commission is about to be 
disbanded. It is hard to assess its achievements, but it seems to have 
created almost as much ill-will as good. Just as Latin Americans thought in 
the past that a new constitution would solve all their woes, so there is 
today a danger that too much faith may be placed in the efficacy of economic 
commissions. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Lack of progress toward forming a European Army has caused SHAEF 
(Spanish Headquarters Allied Emergency Forces) to see General Franco in a new 
future role--quarterbacking an orderly retreat through the Pyrenees in the 
event of an all-out war in Europe. This failure of Free Europe to unite 
militarily has permitted Franco to retain his bargaining strength with the 
United States on trading the use of Spanish airfields and seaports for 
military and economic aid--strength which would otherwise have been weakened 
by the severe drought in Aragén. The drought, cutting the expected wheat 
yield to three-quarters of the nation's needs, and reducing hydroelectric 
reserves to 43% of capacity, has made it mandatory that Spain procure economic 
aid for fiscal 1953-54. | 


Prompted by an apparent realization of Franco's increased importance to 
the defense of Europe, the American military mission in Madrid conferred in 
Washington, then returned to ask that tactical air bases be included in the 
belated defense-aid pact along with strategic airfields and naval bases. 
Military analysts say that a tactical air base indicates close air support of 
the only natural ground defense line--the Pyrenees. Thus, Spain, thanks to 
its geographical position, is considered to have become doubly important to 
the defense of Western Europe, whose governments seem to be too preoccupied 
witn domestic problems to unite militarily. 


That the United States is pressing to end the 14-month negotiations with 
2 signed pact is borne out by three events. In addition to making an offer of 
$200 million in military and economic aid, the U. S. has offered to buy $2 
million worth of Spanish armaments--a move normally unpopular with the U. S. 
Army Ordnance Department. The United States has promised to spend "hundreds 
of millions of dollars" enlarging naval and air bases, and to hold to a 
minimum the number of American soldiers and technicians on Spanish soil. 
Finally, Ambassador James C. Dunn told Spanish businessmen on June 16 that an 


la’ 
if 


increase in U.S, private investments could be expected to follow the signing 
of the pact, 


Franco's position of strength in Buropefs defense is further demonstrated 
by a reported bilateral pact between Spain and France, agreed on "in principle" 
this month, It provides that the Spanish Chief of State would "receive and 
shelter French army units forced back by an aggressor," Franco stipulated that 
such units would be "detached from NATO and placed under Spanish command," He 
also reportedly agreed to grant troops from French colonies the right of free 
passage through Spanish Morocco and Spain. 


Franco apparently wishes to maintain good relations with his potential 
creditors and yet assuage fears at home of a loss of national sovereignty. ‘In 
a speech at Saragossa on June 24, he characterized Spain as "sure of itself 
when so many countries of the world live in fear and trembling," but he warned 
that "no nation is so powerful as to be self-sufficient. Neither," he added, 
"is a nation of any worth that sells its sovereignty or speculates with its 
territory."" Later he declared that he did not believe in appeasement of the 
Communists--a statement which made Spain's biggest headlines in the United 
States during June, 


On account of the drought in Aragén, the Spanish wheat crop is expected to 
provide only three-fourths of the nation’s needs, The Spanish Government 
therefore plans to import 1,175,000 metric tons of wheat by next spring. This 
includes 375,000 metric tons of low-grade wheat, Of the latter quantity, 
Canada will supply 170,000 tons, the United States and Sweden 30,000 tons each, 
while 145,000 tons will be procured under the International Wheat Agreement, 

An additional 200,000 metric tons may be imported from Turkey if current trade 
negotiations with that country prove successful, Spain reportedly has offered 
to pay Turkey half cash and to exchange manufactured goods for the balance. 
Except for 100,000 metric tons of Turkish wheat, Spain is expected to pay cash 
for all other wheat purchases, The total expenditure--estimated to be about 
$50 million--represents nearly half of Spain's total annual dollar earnings 
accruing from all sources, including exports, the tourist trade, and emigrants? 
remittances, To stimulate production, the government has raised the wheat 
price from 4¢ to 6¢ per pound. "The price of bread will not go up, however," 
the Ministry of Agriculture reassured the public, “If necessary, subsidies 
will be used to maintain present bread prices," 


Another drought victim--Spain's hydroelectric system--forced the govern- 
ment on June 23 to cut off power from private dwellings in central and 
eastern Spain twice weekly, during daylight hours. 


Spain*s weather problems were further intensified by torrential rains, 
hurricane-speed windstorms, hail, and snow. A two-day downpour beginning 
June 5 sent the Caudal, Saja and Rey rivers in Asturias over their banks, 
claiming five lives and wiping out several thousand homes, Winds sheared off 
telephone poles, deroofed hundreds of homes, and damaged forests, A week later, 
in sourthern Spain, heavy snow followed by a severe cold wave killed an 
estimated 800 sheep in mountainous sections of Andalusia. Elsewhere in that 
area, hailstorms pelted the immature green olive crop--Spain's leading dollar 
earner-—prompting New York importer Victor M, Calderén to predict a short 
Supply this year for U,S. markets, Calder6én said the estimated September 
harvest of 2.8 million gallons of olive oil would be reduced by 40%, 
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Not all the news concerning Spanish agriculture and commerce was adverse. 
To rid 85,000 acres of pine forests of caterpillars, the Spanish Government 
granted a 5-year contract on June 19 to the Murray Crop Dusting Company of 
Oxnard, California. After spraying the trees, the crop dusters will treat 
other plants and cultivated products. In the San Pedro river basin near 
Puerto Real, the government plans to spend a million pesetas reclaiming 2,000 
hectares of land for agriculture. And, in the Spanish shipping world, two 
vessels calling at New York ports for the past 25 years, the Magallanes and 
Marques de Comillas, will become part of a 4-ship passenger and cargo line 
operating between Spain, New Orleans, and Havana. The bimonthly service will 
begin August 16. The two vessels will be replaced on the New York run by the 
Spanish Line's two new sister ships, the Guadalupe and the Covadonga. A 2-year 
commercial agreement between the National Bank of Mexico and the Institute of 
Foreign Money in Madrid has been renewed. It provides for importation by Spain 
of a maximum of $30 million of hemp to be balanced by a like amount of exports. 


A Pan-Hispanic movement in industry and trade could be noted in the 16-day 
meeting of the first Ibero-American Congress of Economic Cooperation, held 
May 26 to June 11 in Barcelona, Madrid, and Valencia. The 23-member 
organization, including Portugal and the Philippines, recommended for 
participating nations a reduction of customs barriers, financial and industrial 
controls, and the elimination of taxes on air transportation. The group also 
recommended preferential treatment on tariffs, to form, in effect, an Ibero- 
American customs union. Committees were named to study production problems in 
the cotton, tobacco and silk industries. 


The International Fair of Samples, another aid-to-trade organization, 
opened in Barcelona on June 2. Samples valued at 180 million pesetas were 
exhibited before representatives of 18 Latin American nations and the United 
States. Minister of Commerce Manuel Arburrua, the official host, predicted 
that "the Ibero-American countries--a democratic bloc of almost 200 million 
people--have a much more important future role to play in the international 
market." In view of the present state of most Latin American countries, the 
use of the word "democratic" would seem ironical. 


General Franco spent from June 17 to June 24 in Aragon, the nation's 
drought-stricken granary, dedicating public buildings, visiting industries, and 
making speeches of encouragement. At Teruel, bloody battleground of the Civil 
War, he inaugurated on June 17 new buildings including the 23,000-volume Palace 
of Archives and Libraries. From there, he journeyed to the Andorran border to 
inspect a lignite plant. At Huesca on June 23, he pledged the government's 
fullest aid in dealing with the water shortage, and dedicated new government 
buildings including a 190-patient tuberculosis sanitariun. 


In Madrid, Franco's Council of Ministers sent to the Cortes for approval a 
bill calculated to stir up a 20-year-old controversy involving the army. The 
measure would retire from active duty several thousand army officers below the 
rank of general. Officers are said to outnumber line soldiers at some posts. 
The bill offers retirement at almost full salary, and is reminiscent of the 
Azana law of 1931, sponsored by Ex-President Manuel Azana during the Republican 
period, a law which aroused officers jealous of traditional privileges. Other 
bills sent to the Cortes included the universal postal agreement, a friendship 
pact signed last April with Liberia, and a bill calling for acquisition by the 
state of property in Spain held by the Catholic Church of Ireland. This last 
bill aims primarily at the confiscation, with indemnity, of the famous Colegio 
de Irlandeses in the university city of Salamanca. 


PORTUGAL 


As Portugal's Six-Year Development Plan approached the first anniversary 
of its inauguration, Oliveira. Salazar expressed confidence that it would be 
successfully carried out. In statements made to foreign journalists early in 
June, the former economics professor pointed out that Portugal possessed 
sufficient capital reserves to finance all but $16 million of the $450 million 
project. He added that half of the $16 million had already been borrowed from 
an American bank, and that it would be used to finance railway building in the 
Limpopo River area of Mogambique. The other $8 million will be borrowed later 
to purchase heavy equipment in the United States. Approximately half of the 
$450 million will be spent in the overseas territories and half in 
metropolitan Portugal. Since the overseas territories cannot render any aid, 
Portuguese capital will finance almost all of the undertaking. Private capital 
will participate in the closing states of the project but, by June, only 


official funds had been allotted. 


Describing the plan as "an affirmation of peace," Salazar reiterated that 
Portugal must live on its own resources and not expect lavish foreign aid. He 
added that Portugal was grateful for the help that it had received under the 
Marshall Plan, and claimed that it had used this aid very efficiently. He also 


emphasized that he was not asking for more aid. 


Throughout June an almost continuous cycle of ministerial conferences was 
held in Lisbon's Palacio Foz in connection with the Six-Year Plan. Meanwhile, 
the plan's physical effects were slowly becoming more noticeable in Portuguese 
territory. Work was in progress on ports, railroads, factories, and 
communications facilities. It was quite obvious, however, that the highly- 
publicized plan was only entering its first state, and that the country's 
determination to carry it through was as yet unestablished. Many of its 
objectives, such as the creation of basic heavy industries, including iron and 
Steel, are not scheduled for completion until 1956-57. Other long-range 
features are concerned with the modernization of Portuguese agriculture, the 
completion of irrigation and hydroelectric schemes, and the acceleration of 


European settlement of Angola. 


Portugal's latest hydroelectric project, the Salamonde Dam, which has been 
under construction for three years, was inaugurated on June 25. The dams of 
Canigada and Paradela, still under construction, will eventually form a part of 
its complex. 


Enlargement of the port facilities of Leixoes, near Cporto at the mouth of 
the Douro, has begun. It is intended that Leixoes, Aveiro, and Setubal will 
eventually be equipped to handle an increasing share of the national maritime 
traffic, now centered on Lisbon. Lisbon's port facilities are also in the 
process of enlargement. 


The arrival of badly-needed June rains caused wheat prospects to brighten, 
and it was predicted that Portugal will be able to harvest about 23 million 
bushels of wheat in 1953. This would be the largest crop since 1934, and would 
Supply all but 2.5 million bushels of the annual consumption. Under the 
International Wheat Agreement, Portugal has been allotted imports of 5.7 
million bushels in 1953 and 6.5 million for 1954. 


Corn prospects for 1953 remain poor. However, the first large granary to 
be constructed under the Six-Year Plan was completed during June in Braga, 
capital of Minho Province. It is capable of storing all of the wheat, rye and 
corn produced annually in Baixo Minho, as well as part of that of Alto Minho. 


A tuberculosis sanatorium of 350 beds was opened in Guarda during June. 
Its opening symbolized "the beginning of the end" in the country's long fight 
to control tuberculosis. Portugal's first sanatorium was built in 1899, under 
the sponsorship of Queen Amélia. Four additional sanatoriums were built 
between 1699 and 1910. Only one was built and one completed between 1910 and 
1923, according to statisticians of the Salazar regime, who further claim that 
the country now possesses 85 modern sanatoriums, preventoriums, and 
dispensaries designed to combat tuberculosis. It was further alleged that, 
owing to the construction of many large sanatoriums and preventoriums since 
1940, Portugal's tuberculosis rate has dropped to less than half that of 1930, 


or 90.5 per 100,000 inhabitants. 


New military barracks of handsome architectural design were completed in 
Caldas da Rainha early in June. Other similar posts have been built elsewhere 
in Portugal in recent years. The military "city" of Santa Margarida was also 
made ready for occupancy by the end of June. It is equipped with an airfield, 
railway station, shops, a hospital, five movie houses, five swimming pools, and 
Other facilities. An infantry division will move into it in July. The U.S. 
has contributed 85 General Patton tanks to be used in training at Santa 


Margarida. 


Combined French and Portuguese naval units carried out anti-submarine 
exercises in June. Although the Portuguese contributed only four vessels, 
consisting of three destroyers and one submarine, they were praised for their 
technical skill and competence by the French Admiral Rosset, who commanded the 


maneuvers. 


The 22nd International Wool Congress was held in Lisbon during June. It 
brought to Portugal some 300 delegates from 18 nations. 
The 1000th anniversary of the founding of the city of Guimaraes was 
Considered 


celebrated throughout Portuguese territory on the 23 and 24 of June. 
both the womb and symbol of Portuguese nationalism, Guimaraes' ancient Gothic 
castle still stands. Near its walls Afonso Henriques was born, as was the 
famous Constable Nun'Alvares, while in the immediate countryside modern 
Portugal's first population nucleus gathered and grew. 


An increased interest in the study of English is becoming apparent on the 
Portuguese cultural scene. In Lisbon's adult education centers, the number of 
Students studying English subjects far outnumbers that of all other languages 
combined while, in Portugal on the whole, 1952-53 has witnessed a steady rise in 
the numbers of persons studying English literature, history, and grammar. 


Work progressed on airfields and ports in various overseas territories of 
Portugal during the month. Pérto Grafide, on the island of Sao Vicente in the 
Cape Verde archipelago, was among various ports undergoing modernization. Since 
Porto Grande offers an excellent anchorage on steamship paths, and lies outside 
of the hurricane zone, the Portuguese entertain the hope that it may soon rival 
Dakar. Although the Cape Verdes possess three modern airfields, their inter- 
island commerce is at present in a precarious and backward condition. An 


« 


integrated plan has been prepared for neighboring Portuguese Guinea under the 
Six-Year Plan. However, a plan for the construction of a circular highway on 
the equatorial island of Sao Tomé has been postponed. Nineteen ports in 

Angola are being expanded, although funds have been largely concentrated on 
Luanda, Lobito, and Mogamedes. It is hoped that irrigation projects will make 
possible the location of 8,000 European families in salubrious southern Angola. 
Although plans have been drawn for the balanced development of both Angola and 
Mogambique, only three ports in the latter territory will be built up. Work on 
the airport for Mormugao, in Goa, will not begin until late in 1953. Other 
projects have achieved priority in Goanese territory, from whence almost a 
million tons of iron ore and 100,000 tons of manganese ore are now said to be 
exported annually. An effort will be made to build an airport in Macau, 
despite limited terrain. Although a landing strip already exists in Timor's 
Vila Salazar, that distant island is badly in need of additional airfields for 


purposes of internal communications. 


Early in June, India suddenly announced that it has severed diplomatic 
relations with Portugal because of the latter's attitude on the question of 
Goa. In the opinion of the Indian Government, further negotiation and 
diplomatic interchange was useless. A somewhat pious attitude was adopted in 
Lisbon, where it was announced that the Portuguese Legation in New Delhi would 
not be closed, since Portugal felt that the legation might achieve some 
improvement in Luso-Indian relations. Portugal also requested India to 
reconsider its step in closing the Indian Legation in Lisbon. It was also 
claimed in Lisbon that the Portuguese Government had been showered with 
hundreds of cablegrams from Goanese territory "protesting" against the 
declarations of the Indian Union. According to this claim, "sentiments of 
indignation" had been expressed in messages from every municipality, community, 
proressional association, caste, and civic organization in Goa. 


MEXICO 


It has been reported that the Mexican Government has seized some 10,000 
acres of agricultural land in the State of Tamaulipas belonging to four close 
friends of ex-president Miguel Aleman. Nazario Ortiz Garza, former Minister of 
Agriculture, Ramén Beteta, former Minister of Finance, Carlos Orinani, an 
associate of Beteta, and Carlos I. Serrano, a former senator, are the men 
affected by the expropriation which was based on the agrarian law which forbids 
large land holdings. Since the law also calls for distribution, 40 families 
have been chosen to receive the terrain. This could be the first move of the 
Cortines administration to satisfy the increased demands by the public that the 
present program to clean up corruption be made retroactive. Meanwhile the 
Campaign to eradicate existing vices and corruption continues. The most recent 
move by the President was aimed at removing all "hostesses" from Mexico City 
night clubs. The action caused an expected outcry from the night club owners' 
union, which estimated that 10,000 girls would lose their jobs and that this 
would lead to more immorality and disorder than before. Since entering office, 
Cortines has cleaned the streets of many beggars, prostitutes, and street 
vendors, as well as having closed or fined numerous shops for overcharging. 


(H.A.R., VI: 4) 


Former Ambassador to Mexico, William O'Dwyer, has denied reports emanating 


from Ciudad Juarez, that he has negotiated to ship 900,000 barrels of Mexican 
It is 


Oil to the United States whence it would be sent to Communist countries. 


| 
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believed that a quick flight to Mexico made by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy had 
the purpose of investigating these reports and rumors of gun-running from 
Mexico into Guatemala. To date neither the stories of O'Dwyer's business 
deal nor those of gun-running have been confirmed. 


The Navy Ministry announced that the fines levied on 14 U.S. fishing 
boats which were interned by the Mexican Government and charged with fishing 
illegally in that country's territorial waters, have been cut by 90%. The 
captains insisted that they were well beyond the nine-mile territorial limit 


claimed by Mexico. (H.A.R., VI: 2) 


A bill outlined in a meeting last year of the Federation of Mexican 
Workers and now being considered by the Mexican Congress would require 
business to share profits with employees. Although the 1917 Constitution now 
in force contains an article dealing with profit sharing and how to put it 
into law, this is the first time that a really serious effort has been made 
to pass effective legislation. The government has declared its support of 
the idea in principle, but has made no comment on this particular bill. 
Although employers have stated that they consider the system under considera- 
tion impractical, they have testified at hearings that they agree workers 
should be more closely concerned with the operation of business, and have 
Suggested that productivity bonuses be given. Several serious difficulties 
in the present plan have been pointed out. Since few Mexican concerns keep a 
Single set of books, how could it be determined which accounts if any are 
accurate? Should the money be distributed equally among workers, or as an 
additional percentage on salaries? Since there is no clear definition of 
profits in Mexico, where would profits end and operating funds begin? In the 
proposed bill each enterprise is left to negotiate with the unions to which 
the workers belong. If no agreement is reached, the question will be 
referred to the federal conciliation and arbitration boards which now settle 
disputes over working conditions. As matters stand, however, the plan is so 
complex that the employers' suggestion of productivity bonuses is receiving 
considerable support. 


A new agreement regarding the stabilization of the peso was signed in 
Washington by the Mexican and United States governments. The present rate of 
exchange of 8.65 pesos to the dollar will remain the same, but the reserves 
held by the International Monetary Fund have been increased from $45 million 
to $120 million, while 277 million are being held in reserve by the Bank of 
Mexico, The present agreement will run from July 1953 to December 1955. 


The department of economic studies of the U.S. Embassy in Mexico has 
confirmed a statement issued by the Secretary of Economy and the Bank of 
Mexico that there has been a decrease in the cost of living since Cortines 
took office in December 1952. With 1939 as a base year at 100, the cost of 
living in December 1952 was calculated at 467.1. In March of this year the 
figure had dropped 18 points to 449.9, and foodstuffs, which in December of 
1952 were estimated at 466.9, had dropped 23.6 points to 443.3. Although the 
price of clothing has also gone down somewhat, that of household goods 


continues to rise steadily. 


The outlook for an increased foreign trade program in Mexico is bright. 
Large amounts of iron ore will be exported from Picila, Colima to the United 
States this year. It has been reported that 500 tons of the ore will be sent 
daily from the port of Manzanillo. Also some 100,000 tons of special steels, 
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with a value of 120 million pesos, will be imported from the United States. 
Mexico, which not many years ago imported sulphur, is expected in the next 

two years to become a major sulphur producer. (H.A.R., VI: 2). The largest 
output will probably come from the Poza Rica recovery plant, where 120 tons 
daily are being produced. The Mexican Gulf Sulphur Company of Washington,D.C. 
has announced that a $5.5 million frasch low-cost sulphur plant in Veracruz 

is expected to be completed in July. The initial operating rate will be 

about 200,00 long tons a year, while total reserves have been estimated at 

11 million long tons. 


The vice-president of the National Chamber of Commerce in Mexico City 
has declared that Mexico will need to import over 75 million pesos worth of 
corn and beans. During the first four months of 1953, 40 million pounds of 
beans valued at 33.5 million pesos and 2.9 million pounds of corn with a 
value of 578,206 pesos were imported. 


Restrictions which severely hampered the export of Mexican woolen goods 
have been lifted. Mexican manufacturers are reopening trade with old foreign 
customers, many of which are located in Central and South America. 


During June further moves were made to encourage Mexico's lagging 
tourist trade. (H.A.R., VI: 5), The Department of Interior announced five 
changes for foreigners wishing to visit Mexico. A $5 tourist card valid for 
any number of visits to Mexico during a six-month period is now being issued, 
besides the usual $3 tourist card that is valid for the same period of time 
but permits only one entry. These cards will be available at any Mexican 
consulate in the U.S. American citizens who are residents in the frontier ) 
zones will be allowed a 72-hour pass on the mere presentation of documents ! 
establishing identity. Authorization is now being given airlines and railway 
companies to bring tourists into Mexico if they carry proper documents that 
will enable them to receive entry papers upon arrival at their destinations. 
Facilities have been increased for excursion parties. 


The Secretary of Communications has announced that 344 million pesos are 
being spent this year on road construction. Although Cortines has stopped 
work on many projects of the former government, work will continue on the 
Mexico City-Acapulco highway. Another $5.6 million has been authorized for 
this 26l-mile project, which is expected to increase commerce and tourist 
traffic to the beautiful Mexican resort town. Also the first paved coast-to- 
coast highway linking the Atlantic and Pacific oceans north of the Panama 
Canal will soon be completed on Mexico's Isthmus of Tehuantepec. A motorist 
will be able to cover the 150-mile distance between Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf 
Of Mexico and Salina Cruz on the Pacific in a period of three hours. About 
$6 million has been invested in this project, which is expected not only to 
lead to the development of long isolated Pacific coast towns, but also to 
encourage commerce and tourist trade in heretofore isolated territory. The 
road will pass through the city of Tehuantepec, believed to be the last 
existing matriarchy in the Western Hemisphere. 


Mexican rail and air travel continues to expand. A new railway line has 
been inaugurated linking Mexicali, the capital of the new state of Baja 
California del Norte, with Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora. Taca Inter- 
national Airlines has been authorized by the Bureau of Civil Aviation to 
begin a service between Mexico City and the Central American capitals in July. 
Night and day service will be given with Douglas DC-4 Skymasters. Also in 
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June the Philippine Airlines planned to inaugurate a non-stop service between 
Mexico City and San Francisco, California, but opposition from the Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacién has held up these plans. The new flights would be an 
extension of already existing service between San Francisco and Manile. 


The Bureau of Statistics has released new figures on population, which 
claim for Mexico an estimated 26.9 million inhabitants. This is an increase 
of 1.1 million since the last census taken in 1950. About half of the 
population of Mexico is grouped in the center of the nation, the Federal 


District alone having over 3.3 million people. 


For many years the image of the Virgen of Ocotlan, revered as a source 
of miraculous powers, has rested in its sanctuary in.the church of Ocotlan 
on a hill overlooking Tlaxcala. Once a year on the first Monday in May it has 
been carried to a special shrine in the church of Tlaxcala, where it remains 
for two weeks to satisfy the local pride of Tlaxcalans. This custom is 
reported to have grown out of a feud between the two parishes over the image's 
rightful home, and in the past the solution has successfully appeased both 
villages. Constributions made in homage to her in the church of San José in 
Tlaxcala were sent to the parish of Ocotlan, and two weeks of festivities 
proclaimed the mutually satisfactory arrangement. Since 1949, however, the 
people of Ocotlan have showed a growing hostility toward the customary yearly 
pilgrimage and this year citizens asked of the local priest that the image 
remain only seven days in the parish church of Tlaxcala and be taken to the 
recently restored Franciscan convent in the town for the remaining week. The 
request was denied. It has been reported that the priest of the church of 
Ocotlan, known for his conspicuously bad behavior, both toward his 
parishioners and in private life, feared that the majority of the contributions 
made during the celebrations in Tlaxcala would go to the old convent and not to 
the smaller church in Tlaxcala, from where they would ultimately be sent to the 
Ocotlan church. A similar request later sent to the Archbishop of Puebla was 
also denied, it being suggested that a mass be given in her honor in the 
convent. The Ocotlanese refused to recognize the reply because it lacked the 
Archbishop's signature and official seals. There ensued bitter discussions 
between the priest and the town's people and a notice of admonition from the 
Archbishop to the parishioners for their behavior was destroyed by them. 
Civil authorities were appealed to by several of the protesting villagers, and, 
when it came time for the image to be carried to Tlaxcala, villagers surrounded 
the church to prevent the procession. Later an edict of excommunication was 
issued to about 100 of the 500 residents of the area because in appealing to 
the state and impeding the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, canon law 
had been violated. Those excommunicated claimed that only the Pope had this 
power, and many thought the action of the Archbishop unduly harsh for such a 
matter. Finally, the Archbishop of Mexico, trying to placate a disturbed 
populace, declared that, if the Ocotlanese would ask pardon, the excommunication 
would be lifted. Shortly afterwards, at his request, the Pope pardoned the 
offenders. 


It has been reported that Cortines plans to return the Military Academy to 
Chapultepec Castle. For many years this has been a museum where the belongings 
of Emperor Maximilian and his wife have been on exhibit, along with other 
articles of interest related to Mexican history. A plan to locate the Academy 


in Morelos, near Cuernavaca, has apparently been abandoned. 


| 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


This fiscal year has endeé with a $12 million favorable balance of trade 
compared with a $4.8 million deficit in 1951. Exports rose to $87,462,000 © 
from $76,085,000 in 1951-52. The U.S. was the main customer and leading 
supplier, taking goods to the value of $72,855,112 and exporting $47,647,829. 
The favorable trade situation is credited to coffee, exports of which rose 
from 108.9 million pounds valued at $58,465,000 in 1951 to 132.7 million 
pounds, valued at $71,563,000. By contrast, the nation's second crop, bananas, 
has steadily fallen because of hurricane damage. More than one million 
banana plants were destroyed at the Tiquisate plantation; this represents 40% 
of the remaining plants after the destruction of 500,000 in May. Panama 
disease and labor troubles have also reduced production. From 630.5 million 
pounds, worth $11.7 millions in 1947, banana revenue has fallen to 269.8 
million pounds, amounting to $6 million in 1951, and to 205.8 million pounds, 
worth $4.7 million last year. To the above value must be added the more than 
$10 million which the United Fruit Company has to convert every year into 
quetzales for local operating expenditures. 


The Agrarian Department announced that to date 110 government-owned farms 
have been distributed to landless workers. Forty-nine farms have been set up | 
as cooperatives on behalf of approximately 18,000 people, and 61 farms with an | 
area of 430,000 acres have been divided among 9,000 rural workers. Private 
lands totalling 300,000 acres have been expropriated for distribution, for 
which compensation of $1,500,000 has been paid in negotiable bonds. Altogether, | 
40,000 farmers have benefited so far by the distribution of 134 expropriated 
estates. Regardless of the improvement, the Guatemalan Home Service has 
reported that "reactionary elements, supported by other enemies of the nation's 
workers, are taking steps involving the use of force and repression against 
all revolutionary groups that attempt to put into practice the Agrarian Reform 
Law." Perhaps among the "enemies" are the landowners who, armed with firearms, 
machetes, and stones, attacked a group of farmers who were sowing the land 
alloted to them on the basis of the agrarian reform. 


Food output has increased considerably "as a result of agrarian reforms," 
the government reported. Rice, corn and basic foods are expected to be 
plentiful this year, with some also available for exportation. Explanations 
for the increase are: new occupants are planting crops required by the 
national diet; private land owners, who formerly left large tracts idle, are 
now working hard to put them into cultivation because, by so doing, they hope 
to escape expropriation. But, regardless of the news that basic food is so 
plentiful that some is available for export, on June 8, a group of unemployed 
invaded the Congressional Chamber saying that they had no food. This even 
obliged President Arbenz to propose public work projects to employ 5,000 of 
the tens of thousands who are seeking work. 


Sixty-six thousand pounds of powdered milk acquired in the U.S. will help 
to alleviate the conditions afflicting the Quiché tribes of the Cakchikel 
region in south Guatemala. Heads of families there petitioned the United 
Nations for help. Their request was considered by the UNICEF as an emergency. 
The United Fruit Company has offered its services to transport the powdered 
milk from New Orleans to Puerto Barrios. The first shipment of milk has 


already arrived there. 
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Minister of the Interior MacDonald is heading a well organized move to 
eliminate Communist influence from parties supporting the government. 
Petitions signed by 30 moderate leftists in government blocs are being 
circulated, singling out three leading politicians as "traitors". The three 
charged with "perverting ideals of the ruling party to conform with Communist 
extremism,” are Roberto Alvarado, ex-president of Congress, Alfonso Solorzano, 
former director of the social security system, and Abel Cuenca, political and 
labor leader who is a native of El Salvador. 


Under the pact to be signed with Japan, Guatemala will lift the 100% ad 
valorem tax on Japanese goods; this will make for heavy sales of raw produce, 
mainly coffee. Guatemala is also considering a trade agreement with Germany. 
West Germany plans to reopen its consulate in Guatemala City, and the German 
Ambassador to El Salvador, Rudolf Klee, has received orders from his 
government to study and conclude the agreement with Guatemala. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs termed as "absolutely false" an I.N.S. 
dispatch stating that Guatemala is ready to return to the ODECA, provided 
Salvadorean Foreign Minister Roberto Canessa is dismissed from office. 
Guatemala, the minister said, had announced no conditions under which it 
would return to the ODECA, and the viewpoint of the government was clearly 
established in the documents published at the time Guatemala decided to 
denounce the San Salvador Charter and withdraw from the Organization. 


Sixteen prisoners charged with rebellion in connection with the revolt 
that was reported by the Government at the village of Salama (H.A.R., VI: 4) | fj 
have been released by order of the Court of Appeals. The Court found that 
the letter that had been the basis for their arrest was signed with the name ) 


Of a man dead for 20 years. 


It has been reported that Guatemala is increasing the tax on investment 
income. Investment income will be taxed at the highest single rate applicable 
to the grossamount rather than at progressive rates applicable to specified 
parts of the total taxable income. 


EL SALVADOR 


Imports from Britain have climbed from 123,217 in 1938 to a record 
L912 ,634 last year. Salvadorean exports to the United Kingdom have 
fluctuated widely, jumping from only 83,619 in 1949 to over 11.4 million in 
1951, and then down to £236,454 in 1952. The rise in 1953 was due to heavy 
cotton shipments. 


The government has delivered to the Central Bank of El Salvador, the 
fiscal agent representing external debt bondholders, $4.00 , 000 for the first 
semester of 1953. Total 1953 payments will be $800,000. The Central Bank 
paying agents are the National City Bank of New York and the Bank of London 


and South America. 


El Salvador may be the first country in the hemisphere to harness the 
power of its spectacular volcanoes (H.A.R., VI: 2). On the basis of a report 
submitted by the Tropical Institute of Scientific Investigations, the 
government plans to invest $800 , 000 in a preliminary test. Plants will be 
built to convert volcanic gases into electrical power for industries and for 
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the illumination of nearby towns. El Salvador, within its 13,176 square 
miles, has more active volcanoes than any other comparable area in the 
Western Hemisphere. Four major ones - either recently or constantly in 
eruption - while numerous others appear dead but may erupt at any time. 


A grain storage plant built in the U.S. at a cost of $800,000 for the 
Government Grain Control Agency has been delivered to the Salvadorean 
Government. The plant, which contains drying wells, has a storage capacity 
for 20 million pounds of corn, and will be serviced by 31 elevators. The 
Government has purchased 200 million pounds of corn from the U.S. recently. 
It also plans to control the price of corn, which is a basic item of the 


Salvadorean diet. 


Three-year trade and payment agreements were signed on March 30 with 
Italy. They extend most-favored-nation treatment, with certain exceptions, 
and provide for the establishment by each country of compensation accounts 
permitting exchange of goods valued at at least $2 million. 


Miguel Rafael Urquifa, permanent representative of El Salvador to the 
United Nations, has signed, on behalf of his government, the convention on 
political rights for women, which was adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 20, 1952. El Salvador is the 25th country to sign the document, 
which provides that women shall be entitled to vote in all elections, shall 
be eligible for election to public office on equal terms with men. 


HONDURAS 


Francisco Saravelli, Director of the Anti-Locust International Executive 
Committee, visited regions of the north coast of Honduras which were suffering 
the ravages of those voracious insects. The locust plague caused serious 
damage in the rich sector of Olanchito, and was menacing other sections. The 
International Technical Service of Agrarian Cooperation, a division of the 
U.S. Institute of Inter-American Affairs, is collaborating to eliminate the 
plague, which was seriously menacing Honduras' coffee, wheat, and corn crops. 


The Ministry of Internal Affairs has announced that no one will be 
allowed to enter the country unless his passport is officially countersigned 
and unless a declaration of good health and conduct is present. In the cases 
of those intending to reside permanently in the country, documentation must 
be accompanied by an official statement, signed by the consul who authorized 
the visa, and stating the reasons for the requested residence. 


On the banana plantation La Fragua, owned by the Tela Railroad Company 
(a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company), a school to eliminate illiteracy 
and to facilitate the elementary education of the company's workers has been 
Opened. Other schools with an enrollment of more than 200 workers have been 
functioning with encouraging results since September 1951. All registered 
Students are considered members of the movement to eradicate illiteracy from 


the country, and are obliged to help less advanced students. 


Honduras has become the 60th member of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, according to news released from the organization's Montreal 
headquarters. The group is one of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. Honduras' membership in the U.N.'s air unit became effective 30 days 


after the formal ratification. 


San Pedro Sula City's Diario Comercial has announced that a group of 
Salvadorean investors is studying the possibility of organizing a plant for 
the production of paper with Honduran and Salvadorean raw material. 


NICARAGUA 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Oscar Sevilla Sacasa, has issued 
invitations for a meeting on July 10 of the foreign ministers of Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and El Salvador. The purpose of the meeting is to 
modify the Organization of Central American States on account of Guatemala's 
withdrawal. The Nicaraguan Government also issued an invitation to Guatemala 
and Panama to send observers to the meeting. 


The Granada-Chinandega highway, ultimately to connect with Corinto, the 
principal Nicaraguan port, is foreseen as a replacement for the railroad 
System, which is no longer capable of coping with the demands of foreign 
trade. The highway from Granada via Managua to Leén may be opened this year, 
when the rail line from Graneda to Managua will probably be abandoned. 


As highway development advances in Nicaragua, the economic impact is 
being increasingly felt. The Pan American Highway, which now connects the 
capitals of Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala, is increasing 
trade between these countries. The completed stretches of the Rama Road have 
opened markets to the Nicaraguan farmers of that region, and the population 
is increasing in towns along the route. The completion of a major highway 
network is the primary consideration in recommendations made by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development in its five-year economic 
development plan for Nicaragua. Part of such a network is now being 
constructed with the aid of a $3.5 million bank loan from the U.S. 


According to the daily Novedades, the government has seized Communist 
propaganda addressed from abroad to Enrique Espinoza, Guillermo Casinas, and 
Guillermo Suarez. The government was apparently on the alert for Communist 
propaganda and has announced that it will use “strong methods" against anyone 
attempting to spread it. 


COSTA RICA 


Early in June the Chamber of Deputies authorized President Otilio Ulate 
to visit El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua with the purpose, according to 
Ulate, of reaffirming the friendship of his country for the sister republics 
of Central America. Foreign Minister Lara Bustamente made clear that the 
presidential trip "has nothing to do with pacts, agreements or understandings 
concerning the intervention of Costa Rica in international affairs." But 
Scarcely had President Ulate begun his good-will trip when Vice-President 
Oreamuno, temporarily in control of the executive, declared Rafael O'Meany, 
Guatemala's Ambassador to Costa Rica, persona non grata, and recalled the 
Costa Rican Ambassador to Guatemala. Oreamuno stated he had decided on this 
immediately after Guatemalan Foreign Minister Osegueda denied that President 
Ulate had been officially invited to visit his country. According to Vice- 
President Oreamuno's statement, Ambassador O'Meany had invited President Ulate 
to visit Guatemala after the July 1953 elections. President Ulate had been 
ready in principle to accept the invitation, and had even thanked the 


Guatemalan government through ambassador O'Meany. 
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For several days, 1,000 Communist-led workers of the United Fruit 
Company's Pacific Zone plantation were on strike under the leadership of 
Eduardo Mora, who is a brother of Manuel Mora, head of the country's 
outlawed Communist Party. The workers had requested a 50% increase for those 
earning up to approximately $60 a month and a 35% increase for men in the 
higher scales. The labor court ruled that the strike was illegal, after 
which the company refused either to grant the increase or to negotiate with 
the strike leader. The 1,000 strikers halted production by preventing the 
remaining 4,000 men from working the company's estates. At least one person 
was killed and four injured in armed clashes between police and strikers. 
Observers noticed the intervention of two other political factors in the tie- 
up: the "reactionary" influence of Fernando Castro Cervantes, a capitalist 
accused of being paid by the United Fruit Company, and the "pro-worker bent” 
of presidential candidate José Figueres. But the opportune intervention of 
President Ulate, Labor Minister Francisco Ruiz, and Juan Solfs, president of 
PETRABA, put an end to the strike. Petitions presented by the workers will 


be "amicably" discussed in the near future, it was said. 


A speech by Professor Ruiz Saenz, Independent Progressive Party candidate 
for second place on the House of Representatives' ticket for the Province of 
San José, possibly threw light on a way Costa Rican liberals have of making 
clear that not all progressive thought comes via Das Kapital and Soviet 
Russia. Excerpts from the speech read: "To serve Costa Rica in her 


democratic tradition appears to be a dangerous and even criminal thing in our 
time. It will be said that one is a Communist and must lose his political 


rights if he dares, for example, to fight the interests of the foreign 
companies which exploit us without respect for the worker." I learned not 
with Marx, but with José Mart{, to cast my lot with the humble and to take the 
side of the oppressed against the oppressor.” And, finally, "In the opinion 
of the 'Figueristas', those who admire and praise the national heroes, those 
who fight, those not willing to sell their Fatherland, those who never forget 
the legitimate and sacred rights of the exploited workers, and those who seek 
economic, cultural, and moral progress are charged with being Communists." 
This denunciation of José Figueres by Costa Rican leftists should be read by 


those Americans who label him as a Communist. 


Costa Rica has provided for a settlement of the U.S.-held foreign debt. 
Legislation made effective May 16, 1953, covered terms similar to those which 
have been the subject of discussion during the past year between the U.S. 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Association and Costa Rica. The law provided 
that new bonds will be issued and exchanged at par for four defaulted issues. 
Interest will be graduated from 1.5% for 1953 to 3% for 1956 and subsequent 
years. All defaulted bonds must be exchanged by December 31, 1953. 


The Superior Electoral Court has announced that Costa Rica will print 
1,250,000 ballots to be used in the next presidential election scheduled for 
July 26, 1953. The court also ordered members of the Social Democrat Party 
removed from the election boards because that party had no candidates. Only 
three parties will be represented on the election boards, the Democratic, 


National Liberation, and National Union. 


The Minister of the Interior instructed the proper authorities to give 
every kind of aid and protection to the personnel of oil companies exploring 


in Costa Rica. 


PANAMA 


President Otilio Ulate of Costa Rica, who before his official visit to 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, hed a border talk with President José 
Remon of Panama, announced his support of Panama's efforts to improve the 
terms of existing treaties with the United States. Ulate expressed 
confidence that a revision of the Canal treaty favorable to Panama was 


possible with the support of the Central American republics and the spirit of 


good-will shown by the United States in other international affairs. 


A situation developed at the Panama Canal, which informed observers 
regarded as threatening to demoralize its force of 4,200 U.S. civilian 
workers. Faced with reduced wages and higher rent and medical cost, many 
were ready to quit in an orderly manner. Some employees charged that there 


was a plan to force them out of the Canal organization so that their positions 


could be filled by Panamanian citizens accustomed to lower wages, and not 
subject to U.S. income tax. American employees, concerned over the losses 
they may have to take if the Civil Functions Appropriation Bill is passed 
unchanged, reportedly did not plan to strike since they were government 
workers. However, they cannot be forced to remain in Panama. 


Panama has reached a new record rate of sugar production estimated at 
4O million pounds for this year. This indicates a great step forward since 
1947, when Panama imported 6,050,000 pounds at a high cost. In 1952 Panama 
exported 6,237,000 pounds, selling for $353,000. Basic cause for the 
important sugar sales was the improvement of the quality of the sugar put on 


the market. 


It has been learned from official sources that the Instituto de Fomento 
Nacional has studied a plan to use a mixture of gasoline and alcohol derived 
from sugar cane that will be known in the market as “alcoholina." The 
Institute sees in the introduction of this new product an opportunity for 
increasing the production of sugar cane, which would be beneficial to the 


national economy. 


Purchases by the Panama Canal Company during the past five months have 
amounted to half a million dollars. It has been predicted that in the 


forthcoming months Panama will increase the production of food for Canal Zone 


consumption. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Political interest in Cuba during June was focused on the joint meetings 
of the anti-Batista movement at Montreal, attended by important leaders of 
both the Auténticos and Ortodoxos, the leading, and usually rival, political 
parties. The purpose of the meetings, according to Carlos Hevia, former 
President of Cuba, was to consolidate the opposition immediately and to bring 
about the return of constitutional government. He said that the meetings 
would not necessarily lead to an electoral coalition of the parties later. 


The statement of policy released to the Cuban people at the end of the 
meetings declared that the Cuban crisis can be solved only by restoring the 
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1940 constitution. It was claimed that the regime headed by Batista is not 
able to restore to the people their political institutions because it is a 
dictatorship which repeatedly violates the rights of the citizens. The 
statement thus insisted that the setting up of a provisional governmert is 
indispensable, since only such a government could restore the electoral code 
of 1943 and guarantee official neutrality in elections. The two parties 
ereed to reject and condemn attempts on individuals, gangsterism, and 
terroristic activities. The announcement ended with the notice that the two 
parties have appointed a committee te contact national leaders in order to 


carry out their program. 


Many of the most prominent political figures of Cuba signed the agreement, 
including Carlos Prfo Socarrds, Emilio Ochoa, Manuel Antonio de Varona, José 
Pardo Llada, Guillermo Alonzo Pujol, Isidro Figueroa, Carlos Hevia, José 
Manuel Gutiérrez, and Eduardo Rivas. Notably missing were the names of Grau 
San Martin, former President, Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, former senator and 
Ortodoxo leader, and Roberto Agramonte, a former presidential candidate. Grau 
San Martin did not go to Montreal, but, when told that he was te be invited 
to join the opposition front, he said that he was willing to talk to anyone 
who would suggest a solution to Cuba's problem. Pelayo Cuervo Navarro had 
been arrested on May 26 (H.A.R., VI: 5) following a television program in 
which he attacked the Batista regime. He was finally released on June 10 
after the Montreal meetings were over. Roberto Agramonte has been bitterly 
accused as a false oppositionist, now collaborating with the Batista forces. 


While Batista apparently remained unmoved by all these opposition plans, 
the Cuban Ambassador to Canada, Delfin Pupo, and the Consul General in 
‘iontreal, Guillermo Espinosa, were nevertheless investigated to determine 
whether they should be dismissed because of alleged attentions they had shown 
the Montreal leaders. After a few days of "confusion confounded" during 
which Espinosa was discharged, rehired, and redischarged, he wes finally 
officially reinstated on June 5. The fate of Pupo was not announced. Batista 
not only denied that the Montreal leaders would be arrested when they returned 
home, but he also declared that he would not object if anyone wanted to 
welcome them with a band. In an interview on June 23, he was quoted as saying, 

",..there will be peace, and we will have elections...,” although he did not 
say when the elections would be. He called the Montreal meetings "subversive" 
and added that to put the opposition plan into effect "...they will need some 
70 million pesos, big air and naval fleets, and about 50,000 mercenaries..." 
He concluded, with reference to those who signed the Montreal Pact: "The 
people do not want them. The opposition repudiates them, as do we." 


Broadcasts from the Dominican Republic were still trying to link the 
Montreal meetings with the "invasion" rumors from Mexico, which, while denied 
(H.A.R., VI: 5), were even suggested by others to have had a connection with 
Senator McCarthy's recent Mexican trip. Certain Batista partisans are said to 
believe that he would welcome an invasion or armed resistance of any kind, 
Since by crushing it, he could further consolidate his position, 


Above the clamor of the political voices, a note of economic optimism 
could now be heard after an unsatisfactory year of recession. The backbone of 
the huge carry-over sugar surplus has been broken. Great Britain is taking a 
million tons of sugar. West Germany, Japan, and France are all in the market, 
and the announcement was recently made that Cuba is considering seriously an 
offer from Iran to exchange oil for 100,000 tons of sugar. The U.S. Department 
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of Commerce estimates that more than two-thirds of the new 1953 sugar crop 
has already been sold. 


Private building has staged a sharp comeback in Havana, April figures, 
the last available, show that 277 permits were issued with a total value of 


$5.3 million, a figure fai above normal. 


A public works program of some $20 million is to be financed by offering 
contractors 5% government bonds to be amortized over a period of 20 years. 
Torrential rains brought flocds and some 16 deaths around Havana and 
Metanzas during the month. Vast property damage resulted. Flood relief to 
cost about $5 million will be financed by taxation. A serious slump in 
textile manufacturing is thought to be temporary, since stocks on hand are 


low. 


Arthur Gardner, new U.S. Ambassador to Cuba (H.A.R., VI: 5), was sworn 
in one June 16 and will occupy the beautiful, newly-completed embassy building 
on the Malecén drive near the monument to those who lost their lives on the 
battleship "Maine." The new building was designed by Leland W. King and 
consists of 78 rooms on 7 floors. It cost $1.5 million and resembles the 
U.N. secretariat building in New York in miniature. 


HAITI 


1953 marks the 150th anniversary of the Haitian national flag, which 
provided the occasion recently for widespread celebrations by both church and 
state. President Magloire attended the festivities at Arcahaie, where 
Toussaint Louverture had first dedicated the standard during the struggle for 


independence. 


A projected plan for banking and monetary reform evoked misgivings and 
speculation in Haiti. To reassure both citizens and foreign investors, the 
Secretary of State for Finance and National Economy, Lucien Hibbert, and the 
vice president and manager of the Banque Nationale, Arthur M. Herres, issued 
a joint statement promising that the gourde will not be devaluated, that the 
rate of exchange of five gourdes to the U.S. dollar will not be affected, and 
that bank balances in either currency may be transferred abroad without 
difficulty. They also stated that no exchange control will be instituted, and 
that the projected changes which are of a technical nature will be fully 
published and discussed in the Legislative Assembly, on whose vote the 


procedures will depend. 


As an incentive to investment, the Administration Générale des 
Contributions has published a 1,182-page volume containing the entire fiscal 
legislation of Haiti, and including various items of economic information. 
Franchises under this legislation (H.A.R., VI: 5) have been granted for the 
manufacture of storage batteries for radios, flashlights, automobiles and 
telephones, and for the import of the needed materials and machinery. 


In relation to mining and exploitation of the country's mineral wealth, 
the Reynold's Mining Corporation, a subsidiary of Reynold's Metals of Richmond, 
Virginia, is beginning operations costing $7 million preparatory to mining 
bauxite in the southern peninsula. The preparations include the construction 
of a 15-mile asphalt road and port-loading facilities on the coast. The area 
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of the actual mines is to comprise 7,000 acres. Another company has been 
given exclusive rights to conduct a survey of the resources of onyx and other 
semi-precious stones. The survey is to be complete within three years. 


Thanks to refrigeration facilities on ships of the Panama line, a 
shipment of 4,000 stems of ripe bananas will be exported weekly from Haiti to 
New York. Since Haiti produces comparatively few bananas, it cannot compete 
in the regular season when other Hispanic American countries export the green 
stems. At that time, too, tropical rains and limited transport facilities 
damage the Haitian fruit. With the new refrigeration methods, ripe bananas 
can be exported. It is hoped that the drop in production (H.A.R., VI: 1) 
will be offset by the presence of a market. 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, 31,500 kilograms of rubber was exported 
to the United States. The hevea plantations of the S.H.A.D.A. (Société 
Haitiano-Américaine de Développement Agricole), begun during the rubber 
shortage in the Western hemisphere during World War II, are finally producing 
rubber in exportable quantities. Unfortunately, the competition of synthetic 
rubber prevents the kind of demand which existed when the plantations were 
initiated. As in the case of lemongrass and other essential oils produced in 
Haiti (H.A.R., VI: 5) the experimentel attempts to help the country's 
economy were uncoordinated, short-term efforts, without relation to world 


demand and markets for products. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The appointment of the New York attorney, William T. Pheiffer, to the 
post of U.S. Ambassador to the Dominican Republic provoked a review in the 
Dominican press of the country's good and bad experiences with U.S. ambassadors. 
Dominicans resent the fact that the post ranks low in the hierarchy of 
diplomatic assignments, and that some ambassadors and members of their staff 
have preferred the beach of Boca Chica to formal receptions and have regarded 
patriotic celebrations as political rallies. Some allegedly even permitted ' 
their staff to attend Communist meetings after the party had been outlawed in ‘ 
the Dominican Republic. Actuelly, so far as the public knew, there were no , 


Communists in that country. 


The Dominicans' latest béte noire in the State Department, Assistant 
Secretary of State John Moors Cabot, was once a member of the U.S. Embassy in } 
the Dominican Republic, and had been given a citation for mediating in the 
popular revolt which overthrew President Horacio Vasquez. Vasquez had been ' 
elected during the U.S. occupation of the Republic from 1916-1924, and when 
he extended his term from four to six years, a revolt broke out in 1929, 
intensified by the financial disaster of that year. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
then Chief of Police, did not interfere in the revolt, but successfully ran 
for the Presidency in 1930, while the leader of the revolt was elected Vice- 
President. It is suggested now that Assistant Secretary of State Cabot is not 
avare of the great changes that have taken place in the Dominican Republic 


Since that date. 


Without any official comment, the agricultural colonies of the Dominican 
Republic were dissolved by governmental decree. They had been an integral 
part of governmental planning, serving to intensify use of government-owned 
land, to disperse the population away from crowded and politically unstable 
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cities into rural areas, and to keep the settlers in these areas by an 
elaborate system of indebtedness. How far the new decree changes this 
situation is not clear; much of the country's economic progress, as well as 
its totaliterian reputation, is bound up with the system. 


PUERTO RICO 


Electric power consumption is often cited as an index of prosperity and 
erowth. In Puerto Rico, annual consumption of electricity has risen from 161 
million kilowatt hours in 1940 to 685 million in 1952, a net gain of about 
325%. Reflecting this growth, the Puerto Rican Water Resources Authority, a 
government corporation operating as a public utility, announced the sale of a 
new $21 million bond issue on June 24 to a syndicate headed by the First Boston 
Corporation, an affiliate of the First National Bank of Boston. The money 
will be used to finance current short term obligations, incurred through recent 
rapid expansion, by spreading repayment over a long period. The bonds are 
secured by the revenues of the Authority, which, at this time, are estimated 
at 1.77 times debt charges. Little difficulty is expected in marketing the 
bonds since, in addition to the favorable earnings and expansion outlook, the 
interest income from them, as with government bonds, is free from all federal 
and local income taxes. 


Power expansion to be undertaken includes an $8 million plant addition in 
San Juan by 1956 and one of $1.7 million in Mayaguez. There is also still 
much work to be done on the huge project in southwestern Puerto Rico. This is 
both a power and irrigation project and includes a $25 million complex of dams, 
tunnels, and power plants whose cost is being shared by the Commonwealth and 
the Water Resources Authority. The rapid growth in the use of electric power 
is said to be due primarily to new housing developments and an industrial boom 
stimulated by the Commonwealth tax-holiday incentives. 


Reliable background stories describing the new bond issue incidentally 
gave various important basic statistics about Puerto Rico's recent progress. 
Some of these are as follows: in 12 years, life expectancy on the island hes 
risen from 46 to 61 years; school enrollment has increased 58%; the gross 
national product, 301%; private savings, 246%; net per capita income, 227h3 
paved roads, S2.4%; and motor vehicle licenses, 185%. On the other hand, 
malaria has been eliminated, tuberculosis has dropped from 495 to 270 per 
160,000 inhabitants, and the death rate has fallen from 18 to 9.4 per 1,000 
inhabitants. The annual budget is about $160 million, of which the United 
States provides about $20 million, mainly for agricultural extension, aid for 
the blind, lunches for school children, and vocational education. Of the 
public debt of about $120 million, approximately a third is held by Puerto 
Ricans. Real estate is valued at $750 million. Excise taxes account for 40% 
or the tax revenues, rum alone contributing half of this total, or about $30 
million annually. The principal items in the budget are education, which is 
allotted about 35%; health services, 20% and advances to government corporations 
promoting and sustaining certain public utility and industrial activities, 15%. 


A federal grand jury in San Juan has indictod Leonard D. Long and 
Frederick D. Carpenter for conspiring "to impede and defeat the honest 
administration" of the F.H.A. (Federal Housing Administration). Long is a 
South Carolina contractor and Carpenter was formerly territorial director of 
the F.H.A. The jury further charged that, between 1945 and 1951, Carpenter 
allowed Long's construction companies to build substandard, defective, and 
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structurally unsound projects to be insured by the F.H.A. It was also 
charged that Carpenter exploited his position by discouraging other corporc. 
tions and individuals from competing with the Long Construction Corporation. 
F.H.A.-approved construction projects of the Long Company totaled about $52 
million in the five-year period. Long and Carpenter appeared before the 
court on June 10 to plead not guilty. They were freed on $5,000 bail each, 
and given 20 days to file motions. Carpenter is being defended by James R. 
Beverley, former territorial governor, and by Marcelino Romany, the sensation 
of the Republican National Convention in Chicago in 1952. Benicio Sanchez is 


defending Long. 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, now a professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago, was honored on June 2 by the University of Puerto Rico 
on the occasion of its 50th commencement. Tugwell was chancellor of the 
university for two months in 1941 prior to being made governor of the island. 
The university conferred honorary degrees on him and on two other former 
chancellors, Thomas Eliot Benner, now professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, and Juan Bautista Soto, who was chancellor just preceding Tugwell. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the brother of President Eisenhower, left on a 
goodwill tour of South America on June 22. Upon his departure from Washington, 
for his first stop at Caracas, Venezuela, he stated that he wanted to improve 
relations between the United States and the South American countries. In 
Caracas, Dr. Eisenhower conferred with President Marcos Pérez Jiménez at 
Miraflores Palace, where the Venezuelan president expressed hope that the 
issue concerning the importation of Venezuelan oil into the U.S. will be 
settled to the satisfaction of both countries. Dr. Eisenhower expressed his 
wishes for goodwill between the United States and Venezuela and then presented 
to Pérez Jiménez an autographed picture of President Eisenhower and a personal 
message from him. After the meeting at the palace, Dr. Eisenhower went to the 
Central University of Venezuela and received an honorary degree in political 
science. Included in his activities in Caracas were a visit to the Foreign 
Minister Aureliano Otanez, a speech over the radio, and a call at the American 


Embassy. 


On June 8, the fifth Convention of Governors of Venezuela opened under 
the chairmanship of President Pérez Jiménez. The inaugural address was given 
by Dr. Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, Minister of Domestic Relations. He praised 
the convention as the means of revising the methods of government so as to 
assure a more efficient administration. The convention was called to coordinate 
the regional political organizations and offices with the national administra- 
tion. The convention concluded with a speech by the chairman on June 13. 


In the meantime, ex-President Romulo Betancourt, who is on an eight-week 
tour of South American countries, continued his protests against the present 
Venezuelan regime. In Panama on June 12, he stated that it is an insult to the 
democratic conscience of America for the 10th Inter-American Conference to be 
held in Caracas, Venezuela, at a time when over 4,000 men and women are held 
as political prisoners there. However, he asserted that American representative 
to the conference are discussing a proposal to ask for the freedom of these 
prisoners when the conference begins on March 1, 1954. 
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In the middle of the month, Antonio Pinto Salinas, secretary general of 
Venezuela's Accién Democratica, the underground opposition to the dictator- 
ship of Pérez Jiménez, was shot to death by the police. He was the fourth 
Accién Democraética chief to die in the last nine months. 


The Simpson Bill, which determines the fate of Venezuelan oil imports 
into the United States, was finally modified and passed in Washington by the 
House. The modification consisted of an extension of the regular Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for another year instead of letting it lapse. The 
provision for a seven-man tariff commission was retained. However, when the 
bill was presented before the U.S. Senate for approval, the extension of the 
trade act was approved, but not the provision for a seven-man commission. 
The Simpson Bill was originally introduced to cut down foreign competition 
in order to protect U.S. domestic businesses. This was to be done by letting 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act lapse and revert back to the old Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which provides for high tariff barriers. The extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will allow foreign countries to 
continue exporting to the U.S. without having to meet high tariff barriers. 


On June 9, M.J. Rathbone, a top director of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey (the largest oil producer in the U.S. and owner of the second 
largest oil-producing firm in Venezuela), announced that the company favors 
a price rise in crude oil because of the high cost of operation. A week 
later, leading oil companies all over the U.S. boosted crude oil prices a5¢ 
a barrel. As a result Venezuelan firms had to raise their crude oil prices, 
since most of the oil companies in Venezuela are owned by American firms. 
Otherwise they would be underselling their own product. On the other hand, 
the Venezuelan companies will stand to lose in the price rise and be undersold 
if the Middle East does not raise its crude oil prices. Attention is now 
focused on the Middle East. 


Six years after the discovery of iron ore in Cerro Bolfvar, mining 
operations were finally started in the early part of June. The deposit, 
discovered by a U.S. Steel Corporation engineer, is claimed to be the richest 
in the world and is estimated to contain half a billion tons of top grade 
iron ore. Early next year the ore will start flowing north. It is planned 
that by 1955 the ore will be used to feed U.S. Steel's new Fairless plant on 
the Delaware River and supply 10% of U.S. needs. Although the iron mining 
operation will not yield the fabulous income that the oil produces, U.S. Steel 
thinks that it will benefit Venezuela by increasing employment, opening of the 
Orinoco to deep sea ships, and by the investment of over 200 million: dollars, 


to be spent in Venezuela. 


In his efforts to achieve a balanced budget for the U.S., President 
Eisenhower has decided to clamp down on Export-Import Bank loans. It is 
Claimed that the operation of the financial enterprise is too expensive and 
that funds are not available for a great volume of loans. The tightening of 
credit for development and industrialization of underdeveloped areas will 
affect Latin American countries, since they have been the major recipients of 
these credits. However, the President stated that loans will be made to 
companies which import strategic materials for national defense. Oil from 
Venezuela falls under the classification of strategic materials. Protests 


from some companies are expected. 
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Venezuela exported goods valued at $34.6 million to the United States 
last January, according to the Venezuela Information Service. During the 
same period the country imported from the United States $39 million of 


merchandise. 


The situation concerning the renaming of the Grancolombian Merchant 
Fleet is unchanged (H.A.R., VI: 5). Ecuador suggested that another meeting 
of the representatives from Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador be held to 
solve the problem of giving the fleet a new name. Ecuador stated that it is 


highly interested in keeping the fleet together. 


After General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla had taken over the Colombian 
government early this month, the Venezuelan foreign ministry sent a message 
to Joaquin Pineros Corpa, Venezuelan chargé d'affaires in Bogota, stating 
that the government of Venezuela will continue the existing friendly 
relationship between the two countries. 


In addition to its regular service to South America, Venezuelan Airlines 
announced that for the duration of the summer, a reduced 30-day round-trip 
rate is available between New York and Havana. The passengers will travel 
in light constellation-type planes with first-class service. 


COLOMBIA 


Five years of a state of siege by a relentless Conservative regime, and, 
more recently, the persecution of dissident Conservatives produced a crisis 
within the Conservative Party itself which finally brought about the end of 
an impossible situation. On June 13, Lieutenant General Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla deposed President Laureano Gémez in a swift and bloodless move. This 
ended the control over the country which a very small clique had maintained, 
a clique which was about to perpetuete itself in power by imposing one of the 
most reactionary constitutions ever drafted in Latin America. 


Gémez' control of the handpicked Constitutional Assembly, which was to 
vote on this constitution, became doubtful when ex-President Mariano Ospina 
Pérez openly challenged President Gémez. Gdémez, however, believed he had at 
least a small majority and the Assenbly was scheduled to meet on June 15. A 
Caucus Of the pro-Ospina delegates on the night of the léth showed, however, 
that they commanded a majority and it was decided that Ospina would be 
elected to preside instead of the Government's candidate, Luis Ignacio 
Andrade (H.A.R., VI: 5). Faced with this situation, Gomez the following 
morning called upon acting President Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldez to demand _ 
that the Constitutional Assembly be postponed one month. He also demanded 
the retirement of the pro-Ospina Chief of the Armed Forces, Lieutenant 
General Rojas Pinilla, allegedly as punishment for tortures inflicted on 
Felipe Echavarrfa Oldézaga by lesser army officers. This wealthy Conservative 
had been detained in the first days of June by the Security Department of the 
Ministry of War, and charged with plotting against the lives of several 
prominent members of political, military and social circles. Acting President 
Urdaneta refused the first request because all the delegates to the Assembly 
were already in Bogota and another postponement could not be justified. Also, 
he rejected the second demand because he considered it dangerous to depose the 
Chief of the Armed Force without due investigation and proper military 
procedure. With regard to the Echavarria case, the Minister of War at that 
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time, Lucio Pabén Niinez, in a speech made on June 24 as Minister of 
Government of the new Rojas Pinilla regime, stated that on June 5 he had 
been summoned by Gémez to his house ané had been requested to free 
Echavarrfa. To this demand, Pabdén Nimez had replied that he had no author- 
ity to intervene in an investigation which was already underway. Pabdn 
Ninez also said that on subsequent days he had been approached, first. by the 
editor of El Siglo, Enrique Gémez Hurtado, and afterwards by Senator Alvaro 
Gémez Hurtado, bot: both sons of President Gémez, to demand the punishment. of 

the army officers who had tortured Echavarrfa. He said he had told the 


Gémez sons that, if he intervened as Minister of War, it would be interpreted 


as an official attempt to stop the investigation, since it was rumored that 
persons very close to the government were involved in the Echavarria affair; 
and that he had taken this stand with the full support of acting President 


Urdaneta. 


Confronted with Urdaneta's refusal, Gomez decided on the spot to 
reassume the Presidency from which he had been technically on leave of 
absence for 19 months. Immediately he called a Cabinet meeting at which he 
announced the step he had taken and also his decision to fire immediately 
the Chief of the Armed Forces. Pabén Ninez repeatedly refused to carry out 
the order because he feared the reaction of the armed forces to such an 
irrational punishment of their chief, Rojas Pinilla, whom he believed to be 
innocent since he knew that the General had himself ordered an investigation 
of the mistreatment of Echavarrfa. Gdémez reiterated his demand, however, 
and finally fired Pabén Ninez. He appointed Minister of Public Works Jorge 
Leyva to take over the duties of Minister of War, the first of which was to 
appoint Lieutenant General Régulo Gaitan Chief of the Armed Forces. When 
Leyva arrived at the barracks of the Batallén Caldas in the outskirts of 
Bogota to be duly recognized as the new Minister of War, he was arrested by 


the guard. 


In the meantime, an army plane had been sent to Melgar, Tolima, where 
General Romas Pinilla was vacationing, to bring him to Bogota. Informed of 
the action taken against him, the General flew back and went immediately to 
the Batallén Caldas. There he met with high ranking officers and decided to 
order all forces in Bogota to report to their units and assume a state of 
readiness, and to inform all military units in the country that he had 
assumed command of the Army, Air Force and Navy. At 5:35 p.m., while tanks 
were surrounding Laureano Gomez' house and the Presidential Palace, Rojas 
Pinilla notified Gémez that he had assumed the Presidency of the Republic in 
the name of the armed forces. He promised Gémez and his family all 
guarantees and said that they were free to leave the country for the 
destination of their choosing. Immediately, he telephoned Urdaneta of his 
decision. At 7:10 p.m., accompanied by a numerous group of high ranking 
officers, he entered the Presidential Palace. He was met there by prominent 
pro-Ospina and pro-Alzate Conservatives. He then called the Conservative 
National Directory and Ospina Pérez to the Palace. At the same time, 
military area chiefs were taking over the governorships in most of the state 
Capitals. At 10 p.m., the official radio station announced to a surprised 
country that a new President was in office. 


General Rojas Pinilla addressed the country later that evening. He 
Stated that he overthrew Gémez because of the "morally serious" situation 
created by his unconstitutional policies, and called for "no more bloodshed, 
no more violence in the name of the party, no more strife between Colombians,’ 
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He also promised "clean elections" and pledged that he would give the nation 2 
"genuinely democratic system, legislative rulers and Judges which the 
Colombian people wish to choose in complete liberty." The following day, 
General Rojas issued a statement explaining his actions in which he declared 
thet he had first asked President Urdaneta to reassume nis office. Only 
after Urdaneta had refused to do so without a previous formal resignation 
from Gémez, said the General, had he "rescued" the country from anarchy and 


chaos. 


After prolonged discussion with Conservative leaders, an all-Conservative 
Cabinet composed of 10 civilians and three army men was appointed, in spite 
of the fact that early bulletins over the national radio had announced that 
the new President would name some Liberals. Army officials were selected to 
head the Ministries of War, Communications and Agriculture. The civilians 
included several men known to be moderates. Declaredly pro-Ospina men 
appointed included Evaristo Sourdis (H.A.R., VI: 4, Foreign Relations), 
Antonio Escobar Camargo (Justice), Alfredo Rivera Valderrama (Development), 
Manuel Mosquera Garcés (H.A.R., VI: 5, Education), Aurelio Caycedo Ayerbe 
(Labor), and Braulio Henao Mejia (Health). The other men were studiously 
chosen from among those associated in the public mind with Gémez' extremist 
policies - men who in their own right were powerful in their home departments: 
Lucio Pabén Ninez (Interior), Pedro Nel Rueda Uribe (Mines and Petroleum), 
and Santiago Trujillo Gémez (Public Works). The only one who did not accept 
was Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, able and non-political Minister of Finance for 
the past three years, who felt it was against his principles to change 
loyalties because of political expediency. A cabinet so constituted plus the 
Support given to the new regime by Ospina, Urdaneta and other high ranking 
Conservatives, gave the coup the unusual appearance of a repudiation of Gémez 
by his own party. The coup was certainly not the usual rising of one party 
against another, since the Liberals in no way participated in it. 


The new government of Rojas Pinilla was received enthusiastically and 
sympathetically by almost all of the country, nothwithstanding the fact that 
it was the first time in almost a hundred years that the Colombian army had 
Struck. This non-political tradition of the army had been cherished by all 
Colombians, and the two main parties had rallied to this tradition after the 
Bogotazo of 1948 in order to prevent the formation of a military junta, the 
solution proposed by Gémez at that time. The complacency of the people in the 
face of Rojas Pinilla's coup may be explained by the fact that they did not 
feel that the Gomez regime, which had brought the country almost to the verge 
of cnNee, constituted a legal government. Furthermore, they felt that the 
army's action stopped the establishment of a personal dictatorship which 
Gémez' clique hoped to effect through constitutional "reform," giving unlimited 
and unrestrained power over a Fascist-like corporate state. This fact alone 
would have gained the sympathy of the opposition for the coup. The first 
address made to the country by General Rojas Pinilla, with its encouraging 
promises, was an added factor. It received the endorsement of the Liberal 
leaders and gave hope to the nation as a whole of recovering sincere and 
complete peace and reestablishment of republican institutions. 


The new President installed the Constitutional Assembly on June 15, as 
Scheduled. Almost unanimously, Ospina was elected to preside over it, thus 
re-emerging as the civilian head of the Conservative Party. The Assembly 
formalized the status of Rojas Pinilla by declaring the office of the President 
vacant since June 13 and electing him to complete Gémez’' term, which expires 


August 7 of next year. Before recessing for a period of 60 days to formulate 
a new project of amendments to the constitution, the assembly decreed that, 
in the event that the government felt conditions were not proper to conduct 
presidential elections next year, the assembly should be convoked to elect 
the President for tne next term. This last action reversed the stand that 
the Ospina faction had maintained when it charged that Gémez intended to use 
such a procedure against Ospina to circumvent popular suffrage. 


The endorsement of Rojas Pinilla by the Church was made public when 
Crisanto Cardinal Luque, Archbiship Primate of Colombia, ordered that the 
General's authority be recognized as legal. This stand was taken only when a 
committee of lawyers called together by the Cardinal decided, after prolonged 
discussion, that the endorsement of the General by the Constitutional Assembly 
was sufficient to clear the constitutional issue. The unusually prompt 
recognition given the new regime by many foreign governments, among them the 
United States, indicated that the change was well-received internationally. 


Ex-President Gémez, accompanied by his wife and his two sons, Alvaro and 
Enrique, left the country on June 17 for New York, where they remained at the 
end of the month. Only a handful of non-political, family friends were at 
the airport to see him off, although his departure had been previously 


announced. 


The popularity of the new government was evidenced by many public 
demonstrations, including those by students and by women's organizations in 
Bogota. These have followed certain concrete and promising actions of the 
regime aimed at fulfilling the promises made by the President. Complete 
amnesty has been granted to the guerrillas, who have already begun to give 
themselves up to military commanders in Antioquia, Tolima and Santander. 
Measures have been taken to return political refugees to their farms , 
beginning with those from Yacopi, La Palma and the Llanos. The national and 
local police have been integrated and placed under the control of the armed 
forces. Their new military commanders have issued and enforced strict 
regulations concerning their discipline and the fulfillment of their duties 
without political bias. The National Security Prefect, Gomez-appointed 
Enrique Vargas Orjuela, along with many of the secret police charged with 
crimes and political persecution, were imprisoned the same day of the coup and 
investigations were immediately initiated into their past activities. Also, 
there has been some easing of the censorship of the press. For instance, the 
enforcement of silence has been lifted concerning the investigation of the 
assassination in 1951 of the Chief of the Office of Exchange Control, Alonso 
Jaramillo Sanchez. As a result, extremely serious charges against Enrique 
Vargas Orjuela and the secret police have caused the reopening of the 
investigation of a crime, which because of the circumstances, the importance 
of the victim, and its grave implications, had caused such national concern 
that censorship had suppressed all discussion of it. 


Rojas Pinilla's popularity has further increased with his repeated 
insistence that the army movement cannot be capitalized on by one faction, 
but only by the nation as a whole. In this way, the President has rejected 
attempts by Conservative politicians to convey the idea that there has been no 
Change in the Conservative regime, only a shift in personalities. Some 
Conservative newspapers have made frantic pleas for party unity to salvage the 
continuity of the Conservative regime and have attempted to revive fear of 
Liberal ascendancy. The fact that these partisan views have not gained ground 
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has increased hopes that this is not just another military junta, but that 
the army will live up to the responsibility it assumed of restoring the 
country to its democratic tradition, with justice and freedom for all. 


The Liberal newspaper El Tiempo on June 14 reached its 35th year of 
publication. On the occasion of its 15,000th edition, its owner, Eduardo 
Santos, and the editor, Roberto Garcia Pena, received copious expressions of 
praise for its outstanding cefense of democratic ideals. 


On June 27, Dr. Milton Eisenhower was heartily received on arriving at 
Bogota on his goodwill tour through South America. His first words were of 
praise for the Colombian units fighting in Korea. El Siglo urged 
Dr. Eisenhower to keep Protestant pastors out of Colombia. He was also given 
a letter signed by 300 Roman Catholics criticizing what they termed anti- 
Colombian propaganda in some U.S. religious publications. 


The new government announced its intention of continuing the economic 
policy of encouraging foreign investment for economic development, mentioning 
specifically the petroleum industry. Economic stability and a balanced budget 


were two other goals mentioned. 


The United States-Colombian commercial treaty was withdrawn from 
consideration by the United States Senate, after previous consultation with 
Colombia by the U.S. administration, pending the outcome of the constitutional 


reform, 


ECUADOR 


President Velasco Ibarra lost more of his former political support when 
the Radical-Liberal Party announced officially early in the month that it was 
ending completely its collaboration with the government. The break was, in 
fact, so complete that all Radical-Liberal members holding government positions 
were told to resign their posts or face expulsion from the party within 15 
davs. The break had been anticipated, since earlier in the year the party had 
expelled Wilson Vara, Minister of the Treasury, and Jorge Villagémez Yépez, 
Ambassador to Cube, for not obeying party dictates. At present, pressure is 
being applied to two other prominent party members, José Chiriboga Villagémez, 
Ambassador to the U.S., and José Vicente Trujillo, Ecuadorean delegate to the 
U.N. In Washington, Ambassador Chiriboga issued a statement in which he 
censured the Radical-Liberal Party for its actions, and stated that he had no 
intention of complying with its demands, even if it meant his being expelled 


from the party. 


The perennial boundary dispute between Ecuador and Peru flared up again 
in June. Early in the month, the Peruvian Secretary of Foreign Affairs sent a 
note to the Ecuadorean Government protesting an alleged "violation" of its 
territory in the Aguas Verdes-Zarumilla-Quebrada Seca area by an Ecuadorean 
military plane. The protest claimed that the aircraft was making a 
reconnaissance flight over Peruvian military forces and installations there. 


The Ecuadorean Secretary of Foreign Affairs countered with his own 
official protest, alleging that the plane was not only flying over Ecuadorean 
territory on a legitimate mission, but was indeed fired upon by Peruvian 
soldiers while it was in the act of dropping supplies to the military garrison 
at Chacras, near the Peruvian border, in the province of Loja. 
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A proposal to settle Ecuador's dollar bond debt, payments on which have 
not been made for nearly 15 years, has been advanced by the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council, composed mainly of British and American investors. 
Principally involved are the Guayaquil and Quito Railway bonds issued in 1899, 
of which over$10 million are outstanding, with $6 million in British hands. 

In addition, about $500,000 of Ecuador "Salt" bonds issued in 1908 are still 
outstanding, with $366,000 held by British investors. 


The proposal suggested that payment on the 5% railways bond be resumed 
on January 1, 1954, at a 2% rate, with an increase to 2 1/2% in 1955, 2 3/4% 
in 1956, and 3% thereafter. Ail arrears in interest would be cancelled, while 
the bonds themselves would be gradually retired through the creation of a 
semi-annual cumulative sinking fund. As compensation for the reduction in 
interest, bond holders would be given a $50 bonus for each $1,000 bond, pay- 
ments to be made in five yearly installments of $10 each, to start in 1954. 
A similar plan was offered for the retirement of the "Salt" bonds. The 
proposal is subject to the approval of the Ecuadorean Congress. 


The Ecuadorean air force has received 11 military planes from the U.S. 
The aircraft -- F-47 fighters of World War II vintage -- were released by the 
U.S. Government for incorporation in the Ecuadorean air force under the 
military cooperation program. 


The Ecuadorean Government passed a law which established a higher tax on 
airplane passenger fares and increases landing fees for both domestic and 
international aircraft. The tax on domestic fares has been increased from 5% 
to 10%; outgoing international fares will be taxed 5% while incoming 
passengers must pay a levy of $2 each. Landing fees and the use of airport 
facilities will be based on an hourly-use rate. The revenue will be applied 
principally to the servicing of domestic loans and for financing improvements 
to the Guayaguil and Quito airports; the remainder will be applied to the 
operating and maintenance costs of other fields in the country. 


On June 31, 13 persons were killed and 12 injured when a bus belonging 
to the El Cisne lines ran off the highway and plunged into a deep ravine near 
Macuchi, about 65 miles from Quito. According to a survivor, the driver fell 
asleep at the wheel. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Peru and Ecuador apparently are no nearer to a solution of their border 
difficulties (H.A.R, VI: 2,3). After a brisk exchange of notes, matters 
seemed to be as muddled as ever. The military commission composed of repre- 
sentatives from guarantor countries of the Rio de Janeiro Protocol (H.A.R., 
VI: 5) has not rendered a decision as yet. 


On June 8, Peruvian Foreign Minister Ricardo Rivera Schreiber sent a note 
to Ecuadorean Chargé d'Affaires Dr. Jaime Sudrez Morales protesting a new 
violation of Peruvian territory. The note stated that an Ecuadorean army 
plane crossed the Peruvian border on June 6 and made a low reconnaissance 
flight over border patrol posts of Aguas Verdes, Tarumilla and Quebrada Secs. 
It demanded that in order to avert serious frontier incidents "which would 
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result if similar unprecedented violations %cctur," the Ecuadorean Government 
should keep its Army planes from flying over Peruvian territory "for obvious 
military purposes.” The note concluded with a reminder that repeated carry- 
ing out of reconnaissance over Peruvian territory by the Ecuadorean armed 
forees is not in accord with the 1942 Rio de Janeiro Protocol. Simuiltane- 
yusly, Peru invited Ecuador to visit the Peruvian border at any time on 
condition that Peru be permitted to visit Ecuador's border on an equal basis. 


On June 9, the Ecuadorean Foreign Minister handed a note to the 
Peruvian Chargé d'Affaires in Quito rejecting Peru's protest and declining 


the invitation for a reciprocal visit to the border. 


The Ecuadorean Foreign Minister said, in effect, that no military planes 
or his country had violated Peruvian territory but that the Peruvian garrison 
of Una de Gato fired on a plane which was engaged on a mercy flight, 
carrying a supply of medicine to the towns of Chacras and Huaquillas and 
flying over Ecuadorean territory. It was indicated that the invitation for a 
reciprocal visit to the border would be accepted only if the visit be not 
incidental but a culmination of previously adopted :neasures. The Peruvian 
Government replied that it seemed strange that a supply of medicine for 
Chnacras and Huaquiilas should be sent by plane, since these towns are 
connected by highways with all the principal centers in Ecuador. It pointed 
out that, in any case, there was no justification for planes enroute there 
to violate Peruvian sovereignty by flying over Una de Gato, which is 2.5 
kilometers from the frontier. 


Since all assertions and denials stem from the fact that there is no 
agreement on what constitutes the boundary line, settlement can be hoped for 
Only after the commission of guarantor countries has rendered its decision. 


Besides being unable to come to an amicable settlement of its misunder- 
Standings with Ecuador, Peru is finding itself more and more involved in 
Bolivian affairs. Major Victor Dominguez Pedregal, Assistant Director of 
Police in La Paz declared that the Peruvian Government has been aiding and 
abetting subversive activities of exiled Bolivians who are plotting the 
overthrow of President Victor Paz Estenssoro. He added that Peruvian consuls 
in Chile have instructions from their government to grant visas or safe- 
conduct to exiled Bolivians so that they may enter Peruvian territory with no 
di-ficulty. Since the Peruvian Government had already denied a previous 
Similar charge (H.A.R., VI: 5), no official recognition has been taken of 


this latest accusation. 


A Bolivian Labor leader, Julio Bardales, has just returned home after 

having spent almost a year as a political prisoner in what he described as 
the inferno of the Peruvian jails, all of which are places of torture”. 
According to Bardales, shortly after arriving in Arequipa last July on family 
business, he was arrested by the Peruvian Political Police. He was questioned 
Tor several days, and then taken to Lima and turned over to Julio Monte, a 
“olitical Police official. For eight months after that he claims he suffered 

indescribable" torture at the hands of the Peruvian police. He said that 
thousands of other political prisoners, among them labor leaders, university 
brofessors, doctors, and farm leaders, were suffering this tragedy and had 
asked him to speak for them. These charges have little substantiation. 
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In spite of problems with two of its neighbors, Peru's relations with 
Colombia are friendly. On June 16, the Government officially recognized the 
new Colombian Government headed by Lt. General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 


Five Yale University scientists, among them a young woman, have just 
completed a 3-month oceanographic expedition, investigating many phases of 
the Humboldt Current, off the ccast of Peru, for the Bingham Oceanographic 
Laboratory of Yale University. Of particular interest to the group was the 
study of a phenomenon of nature which destroys fish and sea birds in the area 
every few years. This is a warm equatorial current (called "El Nino" by the 
Peruvians because it usually occurs around Christmas) which forces its way 
into the chilly Humboldt Current. The fish that are not killed outright flee 
to colder areas, leaving thousands of sea birds to starve to death. These 
drift ashore by the thousands along with the carcasses of dead fish. Another 
intriguing phenomenon is the chemical action which takes place at Callao, the 
port of Lima. The paint of ships turns black. Although some scientists have 
suggested that this might be due to the hydrogen sulphide released by the 
decaying bodies of birds, fish and other forms of marine life, the Yale 
expedition scientists disagree because this has happened even when the 
"Zl Nino" current was not present. 


Believed to be the first oceanographers to study "El Nino", members of 
the expedition happened upon it in one of its milder forms, when it caused the 
water temperature to rise from 71°F. to 83.7°F. Although some fish and birds 
were killed by the change, the paint on the expedition's boats was not 
blackened. 


This event provided the oceanographers an excellent opportunity to study 
and test such water characteristics as temperature, salinity, and density at 
several depths. However, the warm current drove away the large game fish such 
as marlin and sailfish which the scientists had hoped to study. 


Daniel Merriman, director of the Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory and head 
of the expedition was well pleased with the number of specimens obtained and 
the data amassed by the group. "The Humboldt Current", he said, “is one of 
the most interesting and highly productive bodies of water in the world. We 
believe we have obtained a wealth of new oceanographic and ichthyological 
information." He added that it may take three years properly to analyze and 


assess the expedition's findings. 


On June 24, the most colorful festival of all South America took place in 
the fortress of Sacsahuaman, near Cuzco. Hundreds of Indians in authentic 
costume reenacted the moving ceremony by which the Incas paid annual homage to 
the Sun God. The festival began with a procession. The Inca Emperor was 
carried on a golden litter to a throne located within the fortress. He was 
magnificently dressed in the richest robes, wearing a golden crown and carrying 
an enormous scepter. His litter was preceded by officials of the court, 
Sweeping the way with branches. High point of the ceremony came with a 
Simulated sacrifice of a black llama, when the Priest of the Sun read the future 
of the people for the coming year from the entrails of the animal. Dozens of 
native bands and dance groups, each in its own local costume, came from all 
regions of the far-flung "empire" to participate in the exhibitions which went 
on far into the night, as they did hundreds of years ago when the Inca Empire 
was the most extensive and advanced in the Western Hemisphere. 
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The special 50% ad valorem surtax on some €00 commodity classifications of 
non-essential items which was decreed last month (H.A.R., VI: 5), caused 
immediate concern among American foreign traders. However, the Government has 
suspended this tax on the grounds that the stavility of the exchange market no 


longer warrants the surtax. 


BOLIVIA 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro, acting on information which proved to be 
quite reliable, mobilized all government resources in plenty of time to meet 
and crush a revolt against his regime. The abortive revolt, according to the 
newspaper Ultima Hora, had been planned by the Falange Socialista Party, the 
army's national police corps, and a labor faction. According to the authori- 
ties, the plan included destruction of railroads, bridges, gasoline reserves, 
and oil lines with the object of creating a chaotic situation which would 
discredit the party in power, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario. 
ilowever, Only an unsuccessful attempt to take over the Cochabamba Air Base 


developed. 


It is believed by the government that the conspiracy was directed by ex- 
president Enrique Hertzog and that ex-president Mamerto Urriolagoitia was also 
involved. In addition, exiled generals now living in Peru and Chile were 
known to have been implicated. Among those arrested in connection with the 
plot were a number of military, police, and Administration officials. 


On June 12, Bolivia ended its 10-year state of war with Germany. The 
Cabinet approved a decree to this effect, applying to all Germany. Bolivia 
declared war on the Axis on April 7, 1943. 


The Bolivian tin situation remained in a somewhat passive state during the 
month of June. The demands for a long-term tin contract with the United States 
continued. The Bolivian Government is desperately in need of funds, chiefly 
because of a reduction in tin prices and sales, which Ambassador Victor Andrade 
says is due to the refusal of the U.S. to purchase tin. In response to this 
Statement, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State John Moors Cabot declared in an 
address to the CIO and AFL that the U.S. Government had offered to buy all the 
tin available through a series of spot contracts. He said that his government 
had purchased 23,800 tons of the metal during the past year, more than in any 
year since the end of the war. The U.S. paid $1.175 per lb. for this tin, 
while Bolivia sold tin at less than this to the United Kingdom. Furthermore, 
he said that this was done despite the fact that most of the ores were a 
product of the nationalized mines, and that the Bolivian government has not 
compensated the American shareholders affected by the expropriation. 


However, Bolivia now has a preliminary agreement. with Patino mines and 
with Hochschild, while negotiations continue with Aramayo. The money will be 
paid directly to the Patino Co. on a percentage basis. If the tin is sold ina 
price range from $1.06-$1.215 a lb., 5% of the revenues will be paid to the 
stockholders. If it is above $1.215, the percentage will rise 1% per 6¢ above. 
If it falls below $1.06, 2.5% will be set aside for compensation and 1% from 
€0-90¢ a lb. Below 80¢ there will be no reimbursement. President Paz 
Estenssoro recently declared that U,S. current policy is causing an anti- 
imperialist attitude among nearly all of the Bolivian people, is laying fertile 
ground for the Communists, and is a narrow business policy rather than a 
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statesmanlike one. He considered that the price received by Bolivia should 
be comparable to those paid the Belgian Congo and Indonesia. He failed to 
mention the difference in quality between Bolivian, African and Asiatic ore. 
Several observers indicated that tin production has fallen off 15% since 
nationalization of the mines, but the Bolivian Government said that export 
figures for the past few months have declined because of the lack of a market 
rather than low production. The delivery period was delayed due to the 
interruption of rail service from Bolivia to Antofagasta, rather than because 
of any shortage of the ore. Less remunerative prices may have caused other 
mineral production declines. Bolivia is negotiating, at present, with 
Ventures Ltd. of Canada to invest capital for the development and rental of 


certain mines. 


President Paz Estenssoro indicated further plans for the diversification 
of the Bolivian economy. Foreign experts are being utilized under Point Four 
to improve that nation's education, sanitation and agriculture. The sum of 
$2 million is being utilized to develop petroleum deposits, a large mill is 
being installed in Senta Cruz for rice, while a sugar mill will make the 
country self-sufficient in sugar within three or four years. The packing 
plants and cattle raisers are being aided and Santa Gertrudis breeding stock 
is being introduced to improve Bolivian cattle. Foreign government loans and 
private capital are urgently needed to develop the economy of the eastern 
sectors of the nation, according to the President, while those areas will also 
greatly benefit from the Santa Cruz-Cochabamba highway, expected to be 
completed next January. An Office of Stabilization has been created to advise 
the President on economic matters and suggest the manner of implementing the 
government's stabilization policy. Although by recently devaluing its currency 
(H.A.R., VI: 5) the Bolivian Government took about the only fiscal step left 
to it, the economic situation is desperate. The free market rate is now 
hovering around 600 bolivianos to the dollar after much fluctuation during | 
recent weeks. Wages have skyrocketed, and prices are rising. A rental 
allowance was granted each male worker, a family allowance for each child and 
a flat cost-of-living allowance amounting to 4,000 bolivianos a month. It is 
difficult for marginal workers to find employment. Ceiling prices have been 
raised 100% or more on most items, many goods are difficult or impossible to 
find, and there is hoarding, black market selling, and smuggling of goods 
outside the country to sell at higher prices. The importing of agricultural 
products into Bolivia at less than their real value by means of artificially 
low exchange rates has discouraged food production. Bank reserves are low, 
but some foreign exchange is coming in as a result of past metal sales and the 
International Monetary Fund loan of $2.5 million. Bank loans have been 
limited to the level that existed on April 30 to diminish money in circulation. 
The government is following a policy of balancing the budget by raising 
additional taxes and reducing government costs. The Ministry of Finance was 
directed to prepare in 60 days a complete revision and simplification of the 
import tariff schedule. The Central Bank, which has a monopoly over all 
foreign exchange transactions, including import and export, will prepare the 
annual exchange budget and will establish a free exchange market to handle 
non-official exchange transactions. 


Bolivia is continuing plans for a commercial treaty with Argentina but 
the problem of payments remains to be decided. Argentina will import petroleun, 
copper, tin and sulphur from Bolivia in exchange for wheat. Bolivia is also 
working on a commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia with the possibility that 


Brazilian ships may transport the ores. 
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CHILE 


In an interview with U.S. News and World Report, President Carlos Ibanez 
del Campo described his government as one concerned with fostering social 
progress and the improvement of living standards. To substantiate this, he 
referred to the government's support of a plan for the construction by a 
German firm of low-cost homes for employees and workers at a rate of 3,500 
houses a year. The firm will build a total of 150,000 houses. The govern- 
ment has also been empowered to negotiate foreign and domestic loans to 
defray the cost of construction of a subway in Santiago. It has suspended 
tariff duties on materials and equipment needed. The President also spoke of 
the importance of copper as a source of national revenue. Fluctuations in 
world markets have not brought fair prices at times, and Chile needs new 
capital to develop its mines, as well as its steel and cellulose industries. 
The government obtains about &0% of its revenue from export taxes on mineral 
ores; thus it would not benefit from nationalizing the mines and is said to 
have no intention of doing so. Chile's copper supply is overtaking world 
market demands, with 40,000 tons unsold. World copper output is due to 
increase 17% by 1957. Chile has been charging 3654 a lb. in contrast to the 
U.S. price of 30¢, but it is possible that the price will fall to 24¢ a lb. 
The President said also that Chile's national income goes down $8.5 million a 
year with each 1¢ cut in copper. 


Another difficulty in connection with copper has been the serious problem 
at the El Teniente mining company following the transfer of workers from 
Rancagua to the Sewell, Colla, Caletones and Pangal mining camps. The 
Confederation of Copper Workers and the Braden Copper Co. requested aid from 
the government in order to prevent a dismissal en masse of workers by the 
above-mentioned companies, since this would affect Chilean copper on the 
international market. 


The President wants to reduce the cost and increase the production of 
natural nitrate to compete with synthetic nitrates. The Tarapaca-Antofagasta 
nitrate industry accepted the plan proposed by the Minister of the Interior 
to end the labor dispute affecting it. The U.N. bought 5,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate for South Korea. This natural fertilizer will be distributed among 
South Korean farmers to increase production. The Nitrate and Iodine Sales 
Corporation indicated that the U.N. was negotiating for an additional 5,000 
tons of nitrate. This group reduced crude iodine prices from $2.04 to $1.30 
per lb. due to growing competition from Japan and the U.S. 


Congress created the Instituto Nacional del Comercio (INACO) with power 
to regulate foreign exchange for commercial purposes. During the meeting of 
its final plenary session, this group approved a resolution which agreed to 
form joint management—Labor coordinating commissions to study common 
problems; to create a technical council within the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril 
(National Manufacturing Development Society) to study national, economic and 
Social problems; to seek formulas which will enable the worker gradually to be 
taken into the company he works for through a profit-sharing plan. This 
Organization also favors a free and single foreign exchange policy and 
abolition of the present export permit system on articles not on the restricted 
list. It will assure a home supply of raw materials, foreign and essential 
articles, the sale of exportable surpluses, and aid private enterprise with 
foreign commerce operations, without interfering with freedom of commercial 
activities. This policy has been opposed by some leaders of industry and 
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commerce, who fear a powerful monopoly similar to Argentina's Instituto 
Argentino de Promocién del Intercambio. 


Also to encourage trade, President Ibanez planned to go to Argentina, 
where on July 9th he and President Ferén were to sign a commercial treaty 
between the two countries. It would not, as previously supposed, include 
cultural, social, political or military clauses, as Argentina was reported to 
be seeking. President Perén appears to hope this will be a step toward a 
future commercial and political unification of Hispanic America, but President 
Ibénez thinks that the possibility for complete wnification must be postponed 


for a while at least. 


In connection with trade between Chile and Venezuela, an important offer 
from the firm of Rafael Bilbao was made which offered agricultural and 
construction machinery, electrical plants and freight cars, in exchange for 
nitrate, copper, iron and other Chilean products. 


A monthly cargo service to the West Coast ports of the United States and 
Canada has been inaugurated by Compania Chilena de Navegacién Interoceanica 
(CIA) and will include stops in Peru, Ecuador, Mexico, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver. The iine will carry 
ore and lumber from southern Chile, where U.S. vessels do not stop. The 
Chilean Foreign Trade Council (CONDECOR) approved the purchase at a cost of 
$1.7 million from Germany and Belgium of four merchant ships to be incorpo- 
rated into the Chilean Merchant Marine. To aid in matters of transportation, 
a new Under-Secretariat of Transportation has been created within the Ministry 
of the Interior. Colonel Ricardo Contreras will head the new group. The 
Chilean shipping rates are the lowest in the world and are being artifically 
maintained at this level. President Ibanez del Campo said that it is 
necessary to adjust the prices in accordance with the actual economic 


Situation. 


The Chilean Government faced other problems in June when the Communists 
planned to attack the police and disrupt a meeting of the Central Unica de 
Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH). This organization met to condemn the recent 
events in a textile factory at Arabe Sumar, where Communists temporarily took 
control of the place, until police quelled the disorder. The government 
announced that it would take any measures necessary to maintain order in the 


Republic. 


A verbal attack was made on the Chilean Government by the Venezuelan and 
Argentinian Governments, who object to criticism directed at them by speakers 
in the Chilean Senate, especially by the popular Socialist senator, Eugenio 
Gonzalez. Chile was also criticized for having welcomed ex-President of 
Venezuela Rémulo Betancourt, and for suggestions that Chile refrain from 
participating in the Inter-American Conference to be held in Venezuela because 
of the situation prevailing there. These remarks were considered intervention 
in the affairs of another country. The Chilean Government refused to accept 
any responsibility for these accusations against Venezuela, which it claimed 


did not reflect its opinion. 


Senator Rail Ampuero, secretary-general of the Popular Socialist Party, 
told newsmen that his party accepted the President's invitation to form part 
of the new Cabinet. The new members will be: Enrique Monti, Minister of 
Labor; Clodomiro Almeyda, Minister of Mines; and Felipe Herrera, Minister of 
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Finance. Only the central committee of the Popular Socialist Party declined 
the offer to form part of the cabinet, on the grounds that the Government had 
not clearly defined its labor policy. The only change in the Chamber of 
Deputies occurred in a run-off election in Nuble Province, of which Chillan 

is the capital. Ibdnez' government was left holding a l-vote majority, giving 
it 74 seats to the opposition's 73. Later in the month, one Ibanista deputy 
was killed in a plane crash,thus leaving the Chamber evenly divided between 


the government and opposition parties. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


It was reported in June that Peron's campaign to bring a halt to profit- 
eering and inflation (by the arrest of over 1,000 shopkeepers in Buenos Aires) 
had been successful up to mid-May. The government announced that living costs 
had dropped 7% during the month of April to 661 (100 in the base year of 1943) 


from 712 and 709 in February and March Respectively. 


The most effective solution to the inflationary problem can be provided 
by a large grain harvest during the next season. Perhaps the most important 
step taken recently by Perén to stimulate greater farm yields was his warning 
that "inefficiently" farmed landholdings would be expropriated and delivered 
to people "who are willing to work" them. When first elected to office in 
1946, Juan Perén promised the country a relief from its archaic system of huge 
private landholdings, but during the period of the first Five-Year Plan his 
program of land reform was a "cautious" one. The President reported early in 
June that his policy of what he called "rational" reform had been responsible 
for the distribution of 1.2 million acres of land to landless farm workers. 

He denied reports that he was planning to divide arable lands into plots of 
1,235 acres each, but did promise a government survey of landholdings to 
determine their degree of productivity. Perdén promised that expropriation 
would be based not on the size of the holdings but on the number of productive 
acres, and that land taken over by the government would be paid for according 


to "whatever it is worth." 


President Perén sought to justify his plans for a "better distribution of 
land" by referring to Article 38 of the 1952 constitution, which declares that 
private property has a "social mission." He emphasized, however, that the 

"social mission" of land reform in Argentina was not to convert the farmer into 
a peon as in the Soviet Union, or to create farming units too small to be 
economic as in Italy, nor should it be undertaken with violence as in the case 
of Mexico, where, he said, reform cost that country 1.5 million lives. None of 
the agrarian reform movements of those three countries could be applied to 


Argentine life, the President said. 


Even though prices being paid Argentine farmers for their grain crops are 
well above international quotations, many farmers were disappointed at the 
government's decision not to raise the scale for this year's crops. Although 
prices are virtually the same as those announced last year, production costs, 
including freight, wages and machinery, have risen. Nevertheless, the 
Prospects appear to be that farmers will seek as large a grain harvest this 
year as the record-breaking crop secured last season. 


The U.S. publication, Foreign Crops and Markets, reported that prospects 
are also good for an improvement in cattle production in Argentina because of 
improved pastures and higher prices paid by the government to the farmers. 
The magazine pointed out that the improvement is to be noted on account *. 
of: the reduced number of cows and calves. being shipped to market and the 
great demand for them on the part of breeders. It said that cattle shipments 
to the slaughterhouses, which had been inadequate during February and March so 
far as satisfying local demand, began to increase early in April until they 
were sufficient to meet domestic needs. The magazine expressed doubts, 
however, that there would be sufficient cattle deliveries this year to permit 
a fulfillment of Argentina's meat contract with Great Britain. 


Argentina has been negotiating trade treaties with four countries, Chile, 
Russia, Bolivia and France. The negotiations with Chile have attracted the 
most attention, both in Argentina and elsewhere in this hemisphere, because of 
Perén's apparent designs for making an Argentine-Chilean economic union a 
stepping stone to South American economic, and possible political, integration. 
When Perén visited Santiago last February (H.A.R., VI: 2), he and President 
Ibénez of Chile agreed to have a treaty drawn up within 120 days. This period 
has already passed and the treaty remains to be signed; however, Ibanez will 
soon visit Buenos Aires, and on that occasion some sort of customs union is 
expected to be agreed on. It is thought that the treaty will be signed on 
July 9. 


It is reported that during the interim since Perdén's visit to Santiago, 
the Argentines have drawn up an ambitious proposal containing 68 articles, 
apparently involving political, military, social and cultural, as well as 
economic aspects. The Chilean plan, on the other hand, is said to include 
Only 12 articles, which are alleged to be of a purely economic nature. 
According to the reports, the Chilean Government has been careful to consult 
and secure the support of members of all sectors of the National Congress 
about its plans. Congressmen are said to have praised the Chilean attitude of 
Opposing the inclusion of military or political clauses such as proposed by 
Argentina, in order to avoid arousing the suspicion of other American 
countries. 


late in the month, a nine-man Russian delegation arrived in Buenos Aires 
to work out final details on a Russian-Argentine trade pact that has for a long 
time been in the process of negotiation. It was expected that a $150 million 
trade accord would soon be signed involving the exchange of Argentine mutton, 
bork, hides, linseed oil, wool, cheese, and tanning extract for Russian 
petroleum, steel products, and oil drilling and farm machinery. Negotiations 
with Bolivia reportedly involved an offer of Argentine wheat and other foods 
in exchange for Bolivian petroleum, sulphur, copper and tin. No new develop- 
ments were reported in the conversations aimed at a 40,000 million france trade 


agreement with France. 


Peronista press attacks on the U.S. Department of State have been less 
frequent lately, and government officials have reportedly given word that 
Peron intends to give a big reception to Dr. Milton Eisenhower when he arrives 
in Buenos Aires during his current good-will tour of South America. There also 
appeared to be a slight easing up on the government campaign initiated last 
month against U.S. news agencies (the Associated Press, the United Press, and 
the International News Service). On June 19, postal authorities ordered that 
foreign press correspondents would have to present government credentials with 
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every dispatch filed, but on the following day that order was lifted. Mean- 
time, Buenos Aires newspapers continued to refrain from publishing news 
supplied by the U.S. news agencies, with the exception of the relatively 
independent La Nacién, which resumed publication of Associated Press dispatches 
on the 26th of the month. It will be recalled that last month the government 
briefly banned the reception in Argentina of foreign news dispatches, while 

no explanation was given for lifting the ban (H.A.R., VI: 5). 


In commenting on Dr. Eisenhower's visit to South American countries, the 
New York Times declared that the success of the trip would depend largely on 
the attitude of the political heads he would visit. The latter were advised 
by the newspaper to forget about the old "fantasy" of Yankee imperialism. 
José Gobello, a member of the Argentine Congressional committee investigating 
U.S. news agencies, replied in Democracia under the pseudonym of "Belgo" that 
when “we think of Bolivia's tin and of Chile's copper" and "of Puerto Rico... 
we realize that imperialism may be old, but it is not a fantasy." 


There have been some unconfirmed reports that Willard Beaulac, U.S. 
ambassador to Cuba, has been named by President Eisenhower to suceeded Albert 
Nufer as ambassador to Argentina. Beaulac has been a career diplomat for 32 
years, serving most of the time in Latin America. 


The Argentine police have continued investigating members of the opposi- 
tion in an effort to establish responsibility for the rash of bombings that 
shook Buenos Aires during April and May. The crackdown on the opposition even 
threatened to reach the point where the government might take control of the 
Socialist Party headquarters. Socialist Party leaders ordered the removal 
early in the month to private homes of all important files and historic 
documents in anticipation of a possible government move to appropriate them. 
The Socialists apparently feared the government would respond to the request 
of two expelled Socialist Party members that Angel Borlenghi, Minister of the 
Interior, should take control of ("intervene") the party on the ground it had 
violated several laws. Meantime, 11 Argentines were freed after having been 
jailed for nearly a month during the government campaign against the opposi- 
tion. Those released included the famous author, Victoria Ocampo, the well- 
known philosopher, Francisco Romero, and the former editor of La Prensa, José 
Santos Gollan. 


URUGUAY 


After 18 sessions of bitter debate, the Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies 
recently ratified the military assistance pact with the U.S. The ratification 
must be endorsed by the nine-member National Council, the executive branch of 
the Uruguayan Government, before the treaty becomes effective. This pact 
allows the government to sell strategic materials to the U.S. in exchange for 
military aid and equipment for training. 


In response to rumors from Buenos Aires that the recent sabotage acts 
against the Perén regime are being organized by certain elements in Uruguay, 
acting Minister of Foreign Relations Alfredo Dupetit Ibarra has asked the 
Argentine Government for details about illegal acts being organized in 
Uruguayan territory, so that measures can be taken against them. Meanwhile, 
the Uruguayan Government reports that it has intensified its vigilance to 
prevent travel of possible subversives to and from Argentina. 
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The improvement in Uruguay's foreign trade, which began in the latter 
part of 1952, continued into the first quarter of 1953, during which period 
there was a favorable trade balance of $23.5 million. This figure was an 
improvement over the $19.7 million balance of the preceding quarter and the 
deficit of $34.6 million in the first quarter of 1952. Exports from January 
to March 1953 amounted to $66.4 million, of which $17.9 million were derived 
from exports to the U.S., Uruguay's biggest customer. The U.S., followed by 
Germany and the United Kingdom, also supplied Uruguay with most of its 


imports. 


Since a bumper rice crop of over 50,000 metric tons is expected this 
year, the Uruguayan Government has authorized an export quota of 12,000 metric 
tons of hulled rice from the 1953 crop. The exchange proceeds from these 
exports will be negotiated at the rate of 1.90 pesos per U.S. dollar. 


A new trade agreement between Uruguay and Germany is reported to have 
been agreed upon. Trade treaty negotiations are also said to be under way at 


the present time with England and Italy. 


The Brazilian Minister of Aviation, Colonel Negro Moura, has announced 
that between June 20 and 27, 50 or more Brazilian tourist planes will fly to 
Montevideo to present to the Uruguayan Air Club the Brazilian-made plane 
Niess-5 FG. The plane will be called "Baron de Rio Branco" in honor of this 
friendly act of the Brazilian Government. Representatives of the governments 
and parliaments of both countries will take part in the ceremonies. 


The Ecuadorean Minister of Foreign Relations, Dr. Teodoro Alvarado, 
visited Uruguay recently, where he declared that the purpose of his trip was 
to strengthen the links of friendship between the two countries, especially 
from the commercial and cultural aspects. Dr. Alvarado said that the two 
countries would sign a commercial pact once they have agreed on the goods to 
be exchanged. He also indicated he had already agreed to arrange for an 
exhibition in Uruguay of colonial and modern Ecuadorean art. 


A group of university professors and other Uruguayan intellectuals headed 
by Dr. Leopoldo Agorio, rector of the University of Montevideo, made public 
their May 26 protest against the detention of various intellectuals in 
Argentina by the Perédn Government. This protest referred mainly to the arrest 
of Victoria Ocampo, great Argentinian author and publisher of the magazine 
Sur, the philosopher Francisco Romero and of Roberto Giusta, founder of the 
Instituto Libre de Estudios Superiores. The protest stated that since these 
individuals are non-political, their arrest was unwarranted. 


The Uruguayan Union of Book-Sellers has sought from the authorities a 
reduction in the prices of imported books, which have recently reached an all- 
time high. Several newspapers have supported this move, pointing out that this 
could be accomplished by the reduction or suppression of taxes on such imports. 
It also pointed out that this "sacrifice" would be compensated for by the 
social benefits to be attained by the public in the fields of education, 
science and general culture. 


‘ 
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. PARAGUAY 


The Paraguayan government has decreed a general 30% increase in minimum 
wages and salaries for workers and employees of private enterprise, to be 
effective on May 1, 1953. An earlier government budget, which extended till 
the end of the year, also provided for increases in salaries to public 
servants. At the same time that this 30% increase was announced the govern- 
ment decreed a general freeze of wholesale and retail prices of domestic and 


imported goods. 


Price adjustments will be permitted in September 1953 for goods which 
have not increased in price during the current year. However, increases are 
not expected to raise the official cost of living index by more than 20%, 
while the scale of wages and salaries also may be raised by a maximum of 20%. 


The government has authorized the importation of 100 automobiles and 
station wagons to be paid for at the controlled free exchange rate, which 
fluctuates around 56 guaranfes to the dollar. The importation of automobiles 


was prohibited in Paraguay from 1950 to 195e. 


BRAZIL 


Of major importance in the political field in June was the crisis which 
led to the re-shuffling of the Brazilian cabinet. The shift was not unexpected, 
as there had been indications that President Vargas might form a coalition 
cabinet. The first change in the ministry was the appointment of José Américo 
de Almeida, Governor of the State of Parafba, to the portfolio of Public Works 
and Transportation, replacing Alvaro de Souza Lima, who had resigned in 
disagreement with drought-control measures being carried out in the governor's 
State. Within several days, other ministers had resigned their posts and the 
reform was under way, the most noteworthy change being the appointment of 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha to the Ministry of Finance just vacated by Horacio Lafer. A 
capable statesman, Aranha has held this position before, as well as the posts 
of Ambassador to the United States, Minister of Justice and Interior, and, 
during World War II, Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1947, he was President of 


the U.N. General Assembly. 


Among other appointments was that of Mario de Pimentel Brandao as acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Pimentel Brandao, who entered the Foreign Ministry 
in 1912, held the same post in 1937-38. He has also been Ambassador to the 
United States, Russia, Spain, and Belgium. Tancredo Neves, deputy from Minas 
Gerais, was appointed Minister of Justice and Interior. Antonio Balbino became 
the new Minister of Education and Health, and the Labor Ministry has been taken 


Over by Joao Goulart. 


The new ministers were immediately beset with controversial problems and 
the difficult formulation of new policies. José Américo de Almeida, of the 
Ministry of Public Works and Transportation, was faced with the maritime strike 
which has tied up Brazilian ports, and has announced that he does not intend to 
raise port fees to allow an increase in wages because this would not only 
vindicate the strikers, but would also work a hardship on the consumer. 


The Labor Ministry's offer to the strikers was rejected, and an impasse 
was reached when strikers demanded the resignation of the chairman of the 


oe 


Maritime Worker's Federation. Among other pending problems facing this 
ministry is the report from Porto Alegre of a growing fuel shortage. On 

June 22, the State Price Commission began rationing gasoline in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Diminishing coal supplies, usually brought in by river, threaten to 


create a serious shortage here. 


The biggest headache of all, however, was the crisis facing the new 
Minister of Finance, Oswaldo Aranha, who will have to cope with the fluctua- 
tions of the cruzeiro and the dissolution of the Joint United States-Brazil 
Economic Commission, two highly crucial problems. 


The cruzeiro, after reaching a new low of 46 to the dollar last month 
(H.A.R., VI: 5), continued to decline during June, until it reached a record 
low of 55 to the dollar by June 20. The reason for this further decline was 
apparently the speculation in Brazil and abroad that the cruzeiro was about to 


be devaluated. 


Shortly after June 18, when Aranha took office, he appointed Marcos de 
Souza Dantas to head the Bank of Brazil's exchange department. Dantas 
immediately issued an official statement declaring that the cruzeiro would not 
be devaluated, that the Bank of Brazil would enter the free exchange market on 
an active basis, and that red tape would be cut to encourage further exports 
and gain more exchange. Within three days after the official announcement, 
the cruzeiro seemed to be steadying, and, by June 24, was reportedly back to 
last month's figure of 42 to the dollar. One Rio source, however, gave the 
figure as a slightly less favorable 45 on June 25. Despite the apparent 
resumption of normal commerce after a temporary setback, the exchange situation 
remains questionable, especially after Aranha's announcement that Brazil owes 
$1 billion in world markets, or about $400 million more than was generally 
believed. Aranha's disclosure was partly offset by his promise to launch a 
policy of "real austerity" to clear up indebtedness. 


On the more optimistic side, Brazil's backlog of outstanding drafts owed 
United States exporters reached a 10-month low of $196.7 million, according to 
the monthly survey of Latin American export credit information, issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


There was gloom and anger in certain Brazilian circles during June. The 
Joint United States-Brazil Economic Commission set up in conjunction with Point 
Four to further economic development in Brazil was gradually being liquidated 
through the United States' withdrawal. Established with bright hopes in 1948 
aS a means of directing over-all planning of the economic program, the Joint 
Commission had apparently become a casualty in a controversy over just what its 
functions should be. Some Point Four personnel felt it should not be tied into 
the aid program, because it drafted plans on the basis of which loans were 
sought from big international banks. The Joint Commission was not intended to 
finance its own plans. This was considered the prerogative of Brazil in its 


dealings with international banks. 


Earlier this year, Mervin L. Bohan resigned as head of Point Four in Brazil 
as a result of internal friction in the program there, but the dispute was also 
related to the Joint Commission. Mr. Bohan particularly objected to lumping the 
Commission's loan program with the Institute of Inter-American Affairs program 
which, since January 1952, has been in charge of all Point Four work in Latin 


America. 


: 


It had been expected that the Joint Commission would be able to lay the 
ground work for $350 million worth of loans from the World Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank. Up to June only about $122 million in such loans has 
been granted, and Brazilians were irritated by the slowness of progress. 
However, other loans were on the verge of completion, and the United States' 
withdrawal at this point particularly annoyed Brazilians. The U.S., they 
said, was quitting when plans were only half under way, thus putting the whole 
development program in jeopardy. Some factions talked of reprisals, and there 
were hints that the mutual defense pact with the U.S. might be rescinded. 


Under such pressure from Rio, Washington became conciliatory, and agreed 
to prolong the life of the commission for another three or four months. Also, 
the establishment of a World Bank branch office in Rio to administer and 
negotiate some $226 million in impending loans helped appease the Brazilians. 
But informed sources hold that eventual liquidation of the commission seems 


certain. 


Behind the controversy over the commission's role was the fact that Brazil 
under President Vargas would like to start many of the Joint Commission's 
projects immediately. However, international banking agencies have been wary. 
They feel that Brazil should tighten its currency, reverse its unfavorable 
trade balance, and check inflation before it gets any further into debt. 


One unfortunate result of the economic unrest is the use that Communists 
and Nationalists have made of these issues to distort them and fan ill-will 
toward the United States. The most serious issue exploited by the propagan- 
dists was over the fact that only $122 million has been granted to date of the 
$500 million anticipated by the loan agreement signed by Horacio Lafer in 
Washington on Sept. 14, 1951. Even though Brazil was cognizant some months 
ago of plans to dissolve the Joint Commission, there was a furor in the press 
and the Chamber of Deputies as the time drew near. Majority leader Capanema 
went to great lengths to smooth out the situation and reduce hysteria, by 
pointing out that there was no difference of opinion between U.S. and Brazil 
over the matter of financial aid, and that the only question unresolved was 
that of the existence of the Joint Commission. The United States, he said, 
proposed to replace the machinery of the Commission with that of a substitute 


organ. 


.There has been considerable friction between Brazil and Argentina over the 
possible misuse of a commercial coffee agreement. In a recent trade agreement, 
Argentina was given a preferential price for coffee, but it was subsequently 
reported that coffee shipped from Santos destined for Argentine markets was 
mysteriously turning up in the U.S. It was alleged that the switch had been 
made at the port of Montevideo and the coffee was sent to the U.S. for resale 
at a profit. A Brazilian official was sent south to investigate the charge. 
Meanwhile, the Argentine Government, in high dudgeon, protested that it could 
not be blamed because the arrangement had been made not through government 
Channels, but between two Argentine export firms and two Brazilian banks. Before 
Foreign Minister Joao Neves da Fontoura resigned, he issued a statement that he 
had sent an official to investigate, but no accusations would be made until the 


government had reviewed this report. 


The Petroords oil nationalization bill which had just been approved by the 
Senate had only to return to the Chamber of Deputies for approval of the modifi- 
Cations introduced by the former. This bill was, in effect, a compromise; the 
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nationalists wished no part of foreign cooperation within the country, while 
the moderates would have preferred their aid even in the refining process. 
The oil company, Petrobras, is authorized to be associated with foreign 
companies, with the contracts depending on the approval of the President of 
the republic. These foreign companies may "search for, find, and sell" oil 
within the Brazilian frontiers, but may not “organize, construct, or develop" 
refineries there. Presidert Vargas' son-in-law, Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, 
Governor of the State of Rio, was of considerable help in keeping the problem 
on a realistic basis, in spite of the critics who labelled his practicality 
"proeAmericanism." His answer was, "It doesn't matter to me what you think 
of my trip to Hollywood and of my friendship with North Americans. What you 
propose is nothing less than the repetition of the suicide of Iran." Senator 
Adhemar de Barros added, "To follow the example of Mexico and to try to 
reconstruct the national refineries, we lack nothing but that which we need: 


money." 


The lively June session of the Chamber of Deputies had a question of a 
more purely Brazilian nature to deal with. In an interview with the press, 
Estelita Campos, chairman of the commission studying the new location of the 
federal capital, said that, when the finding had been referred to President 
Vargas, he would ask Congress to set a date to initiate construction of the 
new capital on the plains of Goids. To assuage the fears of Carioca business- 
men, he expressed the opinion that the move would bring great benefits to the 
present Federal District of Rio de Janeiro, which would have complete autonomy 
as the "State of Guanabara." Such optimism did not reassure some. 


The Chamber of Deputies approved a new law facilitating the acquisition 
of Brazilian citizenship by foreigners. If a foreign resident who has lived 
in Brazil consecutively for ten years presents his identification card and 
proof that he has a Brazilian spouse or child, he may become a Brazilian 
citizen. 


Deputy Guilherme Oliveira will present a constitutional amendment in 
anticipation of the next presidential election, to the effect that "the 
President and the Vice-President of the Republic will be elected 120 days 
before the termination of the presidential period." Thus the elections will 
be in August rather than October. The motives for these changes, he said, 
are not political, but practical: The new system will allow time for officials 
to take over positions, and also will reduce absenteeism in the rural areas 
where it is difficult to arrive at the polls in October rains. 


Sao Paulo's FOlha da Manha reported that the National Steel Company, 
operator of the Volta Redonda Steel Plant, made a net profit for 1952 of 20 
million cruzeiros (about $12 million at the parity exchange rate), an increase 
of at least 10.5 million cruzeiros over the figure for the preceding year. 
Moreover, production of ingot steel was 476,234 tons, an increase of 2.4% over 
the figure for the previous year. Special attention was given rails, which 
reflects the great concern of the Vargas administration for the improvement of 
transportation. Last year the production of rails was 104,500 tons. This 
represented an increase of about 147% over the 1951 figure of 42,300 tons. 


Meanwhile, work is proceeding rapidly on the expansion of the Volta 
Redonda steel mill. The second blast-furnace, designed for an output of 1,200 
tons of pig iron daily, is to be inaugurated in July. The remainder of the 
new equipment for expansion will be installed by the end of this year, 


&h 


according to present plans. With the second blast-furnace in operation, the 
mill's capacity could be boosted to 710,000 tons of steel a year. 


After the conclusion of this first phase of expansion, work is scheduled 
to start immediately on what is known in Brazil as the "Million Plan", aimed 
at raising production to a million tons a year. On completion of the second 
phase of expansion to achieve this million-ton-a-year output, the Volta 
Redonda plant will allegedly be one of the largest single integrated units of 


its kind in the world. 


Brazil hopes that atomic energy projects will relieve the nation's 
chronic power shortage within five years. Recent field studies seem to 
indicate that Brazil has some of the richest uranium and thorium deposits in 
the world. These are located in Minas Gerais and Rio Grande do Sul. Accord- 
ing to Admiral Alvaro Alberto, chairman of Brazil's National Research Council, 
the government plans to construct South America's first industrial atomic 
power reactor by about 1958. Domestically produced fissionable materials will 
be used. According to plans, the first uranium plant will open within a year, 
and four experimental reactors will be functioning in two or three years. 

The government is scheduled to receive its first cyclotron in September, and 
sources assert that it will be installed at Niterdédi, the capital of the State 
of Rio de Janeiro. This cyclotron, equipped with a 2l-inch magnet, and able 
to accelerate protons to the energy of 7 million volts, is being built at the 
University of Chicago, It will be used to train Brazilian physicists to 
operate the giant 450 million volt cyclotron which is now being built at 


Rio de Janeiro's navy yard. 


Admiral Alberto said Brazil is receiving fullest United States cooperation 
in developing atomic plants. He refused, however, to discuss in detail the 
extent of participation by the United States in Brazilian development plans. 

He recalled, however, that Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, had visited Brazil in November, 1951, and that several United States 
scientists were working on Brazilian projects. He further declined to comment 
on reports of negotiations for sales of radioactive ores to the United States, 
Saying only that, as far as he knew, no ores of this type had been exported to 


date. 


An interesting trend toward an economic alliance with German interests 
was evident in Brazil during June. The Kloeckner group is considering the 
erection of an iron and steel mill in conjunction with the already established 
Brazilian Companhia de Ferro e Ago de Vitéria. In contrast to the existing 
mills, which are located closer to the source of the ore, the new plant is to 
be located at Vitéria, Brazil's largest ore-shipping port. The initial capital 
outlay of 160 million cruzeiros (about $8 million) will be raised later to 220 
million cruzeiros. Production is expected to range from 50,000 to 60,000 metric 
tons of steel and steel products annually. Though the project is only in the 
preliminary stages, the support of the Brazilian Government is said to be 
assured. The Kloeckner group is to supply machinery, equipment, and experience, 
while the Brazilian firm is to supply the working capital. 


Another German project in Brazil is the erection of a steel tube plant by 
the Companhia Sidertirgica Mannesmann. This company is now in the process of 
constructing buildings, and the machinery was expected to reach Brazil in May. 
The first Mannesmann tubes are scheduled to be produced in Brazil before the 
end of the year. Two German technicians will be on the board of directors. 
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A Brazilian subsidiary of the Opti-Werke Company of Essen, Germany has 
been incorporated and is scheduled to go into operation under the name of 
It will produce tools, molds, and dies with German-made machinery 


Siban, S.A. 
Initial capital output for this 


under the direction of Ge-man technicians. 
project is to be 10 million cruzeiros. 


Japanese interests have also been scanning the Brazilian economic 
horizon. The Onada Cement Manufacturing Company of Japan plans to set up a 
plant in Brazil. The capital is to be provided by Japanese residing in 
Brazil. The plant will have a production target of 12,000 tons monthly. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese government has announced that it will grant 
$2.7 million worth of import licenses for 2,700 tons of Brazilian cocoa, and 
will allocate exchange for reportedly substantial quantities of Brazilian 
cotton. Japan also wishes to import Brazilian rice, and has indicated a 
desire to establish a fishing colony in Rio Grande do Sul. 


In its extensive anti-drought campaign, Brazil is now considering the 
possible use of the Sao Francisco River to supply irrigation for the afflicted 
Northeast. President Vargas recently appealed for concerted government action 
on this critical situation, and asked for long-range plans to correct the 
situation. The plan, which is sponsored by Congressman Ubirajara Keutenadjian, 
calls for a diversion of part of the river at a point 250 miles upstream from 
the river's mouth. This water is to be pumped to the arid Northeastern 
region. The point selected for this diversion development is the bar of the 
Salgueiro River, a tributary of the Sao Francisco. From this point, the water 
could be raised by five pumping stations to the dividing line of the Araripe 
range, roughly north by northeast of the Salgueiro bar, about 50 miles 
distant, involving a rise of more than 500 feet. Upon reaching the last 
pumping station, the diverted waters would be released on the northeastern 
Slopes of the Araripe range, and would presumably water the drought-afflicted 
valleys of the Jaguaribe and Piranhas Rivers. It was pointed out that the 
Sao Francisco River would be equal to the task, inasmuch as its rate of flow 
never falls below one billion gallons per hour even at the height of the 
drought season, and reaches 8 billion gallons per hour during the rainy season. 
A pumping rate of about 50 million gellons per hour would be required to be 
effective. This would require about 200,000 h.p., which could be supplied by 


the Paulo Affonso project. 


According to sources in Rio, there is speculationas to the possible use 
of the now discarded husks of babassti nuts as a source of fuel. Research aimed 
at the production of combustible gases from these husks is to be carried out in 
a pilot industrialization plant of the National Department of Gas and 
Illumination, in Rio de Janeiro. There is also interest in the possibility of 
utilizing charcoal made from these husks as coke in metallurgical processes. 
Analyzed in France, this charcoal proved to be of a high quality type, since 


it contained neither sulphur nor arsenic. 


The research so far effected in Brazil regarding the location of the 
babassu nut-cracking installations has been carried out by Brazil's Southwest 
Research Institute in cooperation with Stanford Research Institute. The 
findings of these groups so far indicates that the best locations would be in 
various towns in the interior of the states of Maranhao and Piauf, especially 


Sao Luiz, where the largest plant is to be set up. 
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The 1952-53 carnatiba wax crop amounted to 12,900 short tons, compared to 
12,300 in the previous season, according to reports from Fortaleza. More 
intensive gathering of palm fronds from which the wax is extracted apparently 
offset a reduced average yield per frond, as the plants had been somewhat 
stunted by the prevailing drought conditions. Also, an increasing use of 
machine beaters for removing the wax powder is yielding a higher percent of 
the wax than the hand method. Trade sources report that prices on the 
New York and European markets became considerably firmer last month, but 
New York prices are still almost 10% below floor prices established by the 
Brazilian government. Although official statistics are not yet available, 
wax exports from Fortaleza and Paraiba were about 40% below previous years. 


The 1953 preliminary forecast of the Brazil-nut harvest remains at 
33,000 short tons, unshelled, compared with 18,000 in 1951, and 33,000 in 
1950. The present forecast exceeds the 10-year (1941-50) average of 19,900 
tons by 66%. The new season started off slowly due primarily to the 
uncertainty of the new Free Exchange Market legislation. It is estimated 
that the United States bought a total of 6,050 short tons (unshelled) out of 
a total of 13,200 sold to foreign buyers, and @0,000 out of 92,000 cases of 
the shelled nuts sold to foreign markets went to the United States. On the 
basis of these reports, it appears that United States imports of brazil nuts 
this marketing season will be close to the 1951-52 figure, when Brazil 
harvested a crop of similar size. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


Howard F. Cline. THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. The American Foreign Policy 
Series. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 452. 


The content of this book does not fit into its title. In order to 
conform with the content the title should read: Mexico and its Recent Rela- i” 2 


tions with the United States. The volume contains very little information j 
on United States-Mexican relations before 1910, but many pages on the history ’ 
of Mexico before that date and even before the arrival of Hernando Cortés. A ‘ 


sober appraisal seems to point to the conclusion that it does not belong in 

the Sumner Welles series on the foreign policy of the United States but was 

included because of some sort of emergency or in order to favor a product of i 
the Harvard graduate school. Doctor Cline appears to have started out to 

write a survey of the history of Mexico, with emphasis on the period preceding 

the Spanish conquest, and then suddenly to have decided to insert a few | 
chapters on Mexico's relations with the United States since the downfall of ‘ 
Porfirio Dfaz. 


The jacket portrays Sumner Welles in a pensive mood, with smoke from his 
cigarette curling up around his bald head, pontificating that it is "anxiomatic 
that a wisely ordered foreign policy in a democracy must rest on a broadly 
informed public opinion" and proclaiming that his "American Foreign Policy 
Library" is designed to supply the information needed to solve the inter- 
national problems of the present and the future. The jacket also summarizes 
the career of Dr. Cline, who has been briefly connected with the faculties of 
Harvard, Yale, and Northwestern University and is now Director of the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, and mentionsthe fact that Cline is a 
Student of anthropology as well as of history. The associate editor of the 
series further claims that this author possesses "substantial knowledge” of 
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economics and politics. To all this might have been added the further claim 
that Cline has at least a smattering of sociology. 


With such qualifications, what has the author produced? Certainly not a 
popular survey and analysis of the relations of the United States and Mexico 
during the century and a quarter since Mexico's winning of independence from 
Spain, for the major part of this volume has little connection with this 
subject and the "man in the street" or on the farm will not be able to under- 
stand some of its jargon without a battery of dictionaries and the latest 
monographs published by the anthropologists and sociologists. This criticism 
does not apply, however, to the entire work. Parts of it are clear, vivid, 
forceful, and pertinent. This is especially true of the sections dealing 
with Mexico's history and relations with the United States since 1910. It 
would also be true of the survey of Mexico history from 1855 to 1910 if the 
author had eliminated some of his far-fetched comparisons and generalizations. 


The narrative is definitely dated. Any reader who might chance to 
examine this work a century after its publication could hardly fail to note 
that it was written in a period when "directives" were issued and "lines of 
authority" carefully charted, when "coordination" and "integration" were on 
the tongues of bureaucrats, and when there was much talk about "technical 
aid" and "levels of living" (although Cline erroneously employs the phrase 
“standards of living") in the "underdeveloped" countries. Yet, with all his 
awareness of the language and mood of the mid-twentieth century, and with all 
of his parade of information of Mexico's long past, its native cultures, its 
three-century subjection to the "loving" and "benevolent" rule of Spain, 
followed by a hundred years of inflow of foreign capital, the author nowhere 
clearly summarizes the reasons for the failure of these "benevolent" influences 
to bring prosperity to the Mexican masses. The reader, lacking the author's 
erudition, is left to arrive at his own conclusions. Perhaps the failure may 
be attributed to the physical environment, to Mexico's pattern of values, to 
political disorder, to foreign exploitation rather than development, to lack 
of bureaucratic planning, or to some or all of these factors combined. 


The volume contains illuminating cartography and a long essay on 
bibliograpl.y, without much effort to appraise the value of the materials 
listed but with a complaint that the works dealing with Mexico's relations 
with the United States were not based on "multi-archival research," thus 
parroting a Yale professor without pausing to ask whether all of the archives 
of the world were available to scholars who did most of their research on 
United States-Mexican relations shortly after Dr. Cline was born, 


J. Fred Rippy 
University of Chicago 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. 


Thor Heyerdahl. AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE PACIFIC. The Theory behind the 
Kon-Tiki Expedition. Chicago. Rand McNally. 1953. Pp. 821. 


This magnificent magnum opus displays a great scholarly apparatus built 
as a sequel to the journey across the Pacific which Heyerdahl made with five 
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five companions on a primitive raft in 1947. The explorer's earlier book, 

The Kon-Tiki Expedition, was a straight-forwardand thrilling narrative of 

his courageous trip. Many armchair anthropologists commented that Heyerdahl's 
exploit proved nothing, so the sea-faring Norwegian retired to his study to 
amass a great corpus of scientific evidence to substantiate his theory that 
Polynesian culture originated in pre-Inca Peru. To prove that the early 
Peruvians could well have made the trip, Hyerdahl had built a raft of balsa 
such as those primitive people used and made the trip from El Callao to a 
South Sea island in 101 days. In addition to eleven maps, the author in his 
new book uses photographs very skillfully to show the remarkable similarity 
between the arts in the Polynesian Islands and those of the Pacific coast of 
the New World. For example, the wood-carvings in New Zealand are quite like 
those of the Northwest. The stone wall on Easter Island is similar to those 
of Cuzco. In addition to the arts, Heyerdahl calls on evidence from language, 
blood types, hair, beards, craneal measurements, myths and sailing habits to 
support his contention. He believes that the Polynesian islands were 
uninhabited prior to the arrival of New World Indians, and that this migration 
tool: place just a few centuries before the invasion of Peru by Pizarro and 

his Spaniards. Heyerdahl does not explain some things, such as the absence of 
corn in Polynesia, but he has certainly documented his case thoughtfully and 
fully, and has disposed of the easy assumption, widely held, that the 
Polynesians must have come from Southeast Asia. Incidentally, this book was 
sponsored by an international group of publishers, with Rand McNally represent- 


ing the United States, and was printed in Sweden. 


sad I. Blanksten. PERON'S ARGENTINA. University of Chicago Press. 1953. 
Pa. STT. 


The author, who now teaches political science at Northwestern University, 
was political analyst for the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in Washington, D.C. from 1942 to 1945, and for one year thereafter he 
held the same position with the State Department. He spent 1950-51 in 
Argentina as a Social Science Research Fellow, and during his stay there 
gathered most of the material for this book, his second; the University of 
California Press published in 1951 his stwiy Ecuador: Constitutions and 
Caudillos. Mr. Blanksten makes it clear that he was officially persona non 
grata in Argentina on account of his research into Peronismo, and that a 
vain attempt was made to bribe him to write a study favorable to Perdédn. Book I 
of Perén's Argentina is introductory; the reason for the epithet "Yankees of 
the South" is explained, and the historic dichotomy of the country into the 
pampas and Buenos Aires is described. Book II relates the way the new regime 
came into power; chapter v is devoted to Evita. The following book is entitled 

tdeology and Politics"; chapter x, "On Hating Foreigners" is especially 
revealing. In his conclusions, Blanksten summarizes his contention that Perén's 
So-called justicialismo and third position are but expressions of his 
Machiavellian mind. In dealing with a government such as that of Perén, 
Blanksten believes that the United States should be represented preferably by 
a career diplomat who could steer a middle course between the democratic 
puritanism of Spruille Braden and the amoral opportunism of what the author 
Calls "the Messersmith-Bruce-Griffis-Bunker line." The only criticism of this 
interesting book is the inadequacy of the bibliographical references; we are 


is not mentioned. 


told about Appleton's Spanish Dictionary, but Eva Perdén's La razon de mi vida 
vida 
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Stephen Clissold. CHILEAN SCRAPBOOK. New York. Praeger. 1952. Pp. 316. 


The author of this book is a Britisher who was educated at Oxford. 
Before World War II he traveled widely in Europe and was appointed Lecturer 
in English at Zagreb University in Yugoslavia. During the war, he was a 
member of the British mission to Marshal Tito, and he stayed on as press 
attaché at the British embassy in Belgrade. The years Clissold spent in 
Tugoesavas gave him material for his book Whirlwind: An Account of Marshal 
Tito's Rise to Power. He then joined the British Council, and spent three 
years in Chile as the Council's representative. Out of this came Chilean 
Serapbook, which is pleasant, well-written and informative. The book is 
organized according to a simple geographical plan, proceeding, as befits the 
geography of Chile, from north to south. The first chapter, "The Fertile 
Desert" describes Atacama and its mineral riches. We then move south to the 
Central Valley, and there are chapters on Santiago, Valparaiso and Vina del 
Mar. Going ever southward, we finally reach the Straits of Magellan and 
Tierra del Fuego. This is one of the most sensitive and informative books which 
have ever been published about the Republic of Chile. 


Mario Pei. SWORDS OF ANJOU. New York. John Day. 1953. Pp. 310. 


The historical novel has recently enjoyed considerable popularity in the 
United States, but it is exceptional that the novelist should be a professional 
historian. Writers such as Salvador de Madariaga, whose novel The Heart of 
Jade describes the conquest of Mexico, have proved that it is possible to 
produce on the one hand erudite historical treatises and on the other pleasant 


historical novels in which that erudition is utilized. Professor Mario Pei 


of Columbia University has temporarily abandoned philological research to 
devote himself to the art of novel-writing. In 1932 he published a detailed 
study of the French language in the time of Charlemagne. In 1948 his great 
work French Precursors of the Chanson de Roland appeared. Now Professor Pei 
has used this research to write a pleasant novel Swords of Anjou. The 
background of the story wad the invasion of Spain by Charlemagne agne and his 
Struggle with the Moorish king Marsile of Saragossa. The great figures such 
as Roland and Bernardo del Carpio appear, but hero of the story is young 
Thierry of Anjou (scarcely mentioned in the Song of Roland), who falls in love 
with a beautiful Visigoth Elvira (an invention of Mario Pei). The interesting 
book gives a good idea of Spain after the Arab invasion. 


Archie Carr. HIGH JUNGLES AND LOW. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 
1953. Pp. 226, 


The foreword to this book is written by Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, 
Honduran Ambassador in Washington; appropriately so, since the book is about 
Honduras and Nicaragua. The author, Archie Carr, is professor of biology in 
the University of Florida; for four and a half years he taught biology at the 
United Fruit Company's Escuela Agricola Panamericana, near Tegucigalpa. It 
was during this period that he became intimately acquainted with the life of 
Honduras. This is a pleasant book with good photographs, and it describes 
well the life of the people of Honduras and Nicaragua and the environment in 
which they exist. The material presentation of the book is excellent. It 
Should be noted, however, that this is not a technical and methodical book 
Such as we might expect from the pen of Dr. Carr. For economic reasons, the 
publication of technical books is each year becoming more difficult, and even 
university presses are going in more and more for popular books. There is an 
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ever increasing tendency to publish serious research in mimeographed or 
lithoprinted form. However that may be, Archie Carr's book is a pleasant 
introduction to the life of Hondvras and Nicaragua. 


Doré Ogrizek, Editor. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. New York. McGraw-Hill. 1953. 
Pp. 484. 


This handsome book is the latest in the series "The World in Color," a 
title justified by the innumerable beautiful colored illustrations which are 
to be found on almost every page. Although this book was edited in England, 
it was actually printed in the Netherlands, and is a masterly example of the 
printer's craft. We are informed that the illustrations are by Georges 
Beuville, A. Brenet, Paolo Ferreira, Lorenzo Goni, Jacques Liozu, Pierre Noél, 
Marianne Peretti, R. de Villepreux, Botelho Manuel Lapa and Marques. As for 
the text, the contributers are Harold V. Livermore, who has penned a well- 
phrased preface; Jean Desternes, who writes about art in Spain; Quiroga Pla, 
whose chapter is entitled "The centuries of Spanish literature"; Suzanne 
Chantel, whose descriptions of the regions of Spain constitute the bulk of the 
section on Spain; Francis de Miomandre, who writes about the Balearic Islands, 
and Henri Danjou, who contributes the section on the Canary Islands; and 
Olivier Merlin, who writes about bullfights under the title "La Corrida or 
The Sacred Mystery." Approximately the last quarter of the book is devoted 
to Portugal. Again Jean Desternes provides the section on art, while the rest 
of the section was written by Suzanne Chantal in Collaboration with the 
distinguished art-historian José dos Santos. This book makes no claim to 
contribute to the scholarly knowledge of the Peninsula, but it is a delight- 
fully informative and well-prepared volume. 


Ndouvard A. Stackpole. THE SEA HUNTERS. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott. 
1953. Pp. 510. 


This book describes, in the words of the sub-title, "The Great Age of 
Whaling." This so-called Great Age covers two centuries, from 1635 to 1835. 
The whaling activities of New England were begun by an English colony on 
Nantucket Island. This island soon became a quaker stronghold, whose hardy 
seamen little by little extended their activities to the South Atlantic. From 
the Nantucket colony, whaling communities were soon established on the mainland, 
and several of them, such as New Bedford, prospered greatly. It was in 1790 
that an English whaler from London, the Emelia, under the command of two 
Nantucket sailors, went around Cape Horn in pursuit of the valuable spermaceti 
whales. It is not generally realized that the whalers had already gone around 
the Cape of Good Hope on the same mission. The voyages of the whalers were 
of great historical importance, since these seamen explored carefully and 
Scientifically lands then unknown, such as the Antarctic continent, and 
discovered many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The last part of this 
book describes how, thanks to the whalers, the Pacific Ocean, of which vast 
stretches remained uncharted, was explored in its totality. Stackpole's 
Substantial and handsome book is the result of years of serious investigation 
and displays solid erudition. The illustrations are excellent. 
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